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The Scholastic 
Awards for 1929-30 


The sixth annual contest for creative 
work in literature and the visual arts 
by high school students 


$4,500 in national cash prizes and 
local prizes in many cities 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


Literature 

Poetry—The Witter Bynner Scholastic 

Poetry Prize for the best poem or group of 
oems. rizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten 
onorable mentions: $10 each. 

Essay—For the best Familiar Essay, limit- 
ed to 1500 words. Prizes: $100, $50, and 
$25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Short Story—Maximum length of 3,000 
words. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten 


honorable mentions: $10 each. 


Visual Arts 

Pictorial Arts—Paintings and drawings. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 

Graphic Arts—Linoleum, woodcuts, or 
any other type of graphic reproduction. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 

Decorative Design—(1) Painted or drawn 
designs for textiles. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 
Five honorable mentions: $5 each. (2) Design 
applied to a textile by any method. Prizes: 
$50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 eac 

Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. Prizes: 
$50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 

Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. 
$25, and $15. 
$5 each. 

Metal Crafts—(1) Jewelry Prizes: $25, $15, 
and $10. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 
(2) Metal work other than jewelry. Prizes: 
$25, $15, and $10. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 

Carnegie Museum Prize—For a drawing of 
any object which is or might be found in a 
museum, together with its application to 
(a) decoration for a fabric (b) a piece of pottery 
(c) a piece of jewelry. Prizes: $50, $25, and 
$15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 


Prizes: $50, 
Five honorable mentions: 


Special Prizes 
George Bellows Memorial Prize for Creative 


rt. 

Charles M. Higgins Award for Drawings in 
Ink. 

American Crayon Company Award for Cray- 
on, Water Color, and Tempera Work. 

Esterbrook Pen Company Award for Pen 
Drawing and Lettering. 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award 
given by aa Dixon Crucible Company 
of Jersey City. 

Eligibility 

All students in junior and senior high 
schools, whether they be in public, private or 
parochial. 

Booklet 

A booklet containing complete description 

and details of the Scholastic Awards and the 


special prizes is now ready. Write to the 
Scholastic Awards Editor. 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN - THIS - AND - FUTURE - ISSUES 





t been being the last issue of the semester 
and of Volume 15, you will notice a 
number of unusual features. The half- 
yearly index to the contents of the volume 
pene on page 32. This is always valu- 
able to teachers, students, and librarians 
who wish to follow important subjects 
through several issues of the magazine, or 
for future reference. On page 12 is a guess- 
ing game for English classes that will test 
your memory of faces as well as of authors’ 
styles and subject matter. Then there is 
the special supplement, a two-page sheet 
inserted with each issue, containing Se- 
mester Review got of er wenn - jec- 
tive type specia repal yy Miss Craw- 
ford and Mr. Fixe for both English and 
Social Studies classes. They cover every 
topic of importance taken up since Septem- 

r—in fact they are a cross-section of the 
whole of current history and contemporary 
culture. A similar supplement wil 
issued with the last number of the second 
semester. Lists of the correct answers to 
the Semester Tests will be mailed free to 
all teachers using The Scholastic. 


oO 

E have said more than a little about 

the appointment of Mrs. May Lam- 
berton Rocke as the Book Editor of The 
Scholastic. We could easily write pages 
more about it, for she is a fascinating per- 
sonality who knows the literary world from 
center to circumference, and who has, too, 
the eternal spirit of youth in her heart. 
We dare you to read her introductory 
article on page 7 and not be interested. 
And we will a wager that you'll not be 
able to keep from writing her a letter about 
your book problems. The more the mer- 
rier. The k Page, under Mrs. Becker’s 


supervision, will appear in every issue. 


|’ is not often that we reproduce covers 
by the same artist within six months of 
each other. But Robert Henri’s “Tony” 
was too good to keep. He was certainly 
the greatest of American painters of boys 
and girls. Turn back now to the frontis- 
iece of the first issue of the semester, 
Dotember 21, and read over what was said 
about him there. 


Ames the features of special interest 
in this issue are the well-rounded view 
of the work of one of our most distinctive 
modern writers, Walter dela Mare. There 
are few authors who write both prose and 
poetry of equal strength and imaginative 

wer. In Mr. de la Mare’s case they 
infuse and reinforce each other, as Mr. 
Porter points out in his excellent biograph- 
ical nk y critical sketch. 


oO 
LBERT PAYSON TERHUNE is one 
of the most “‘out-of-doorsy”’ of Amer- 
ican authors. All his life he has lived more 
with nature, with adventure, and with 
animals, than he has with typewriters and 
libraries. He has traveled widely, is an 
expert on physical culture and games, an 
a Sates reeder of prize-winning collies. 
His stories of dogs are among the best dog 
stories ever written. 


ro the next semester many exciting 
things are in store for readers of The 
Scholastic. In the February 1 issue we 


shall have some announcements to make. 
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Commerce Enters 


CK to a heritage of splendor and adventure look with 
Bi the great merchants of today. As they send their 

buyers to the corners of the earth and see in their ware- 
houses and on the counters in their stores jade from Japan, 
Navajo rugs, china and silks from France, and ivories from 
Africa, they are reminded of Roman galleys rowing to Britain 
for tin, of the Polo brothers returning to Venice from the East 
with immense wealth of spice and jewels, of itinerant mer- 
chants spreading over Europe from the Mediterranean ports. 


Chapters in exploration and history are also theirs to recall: 
the Spanish sovereigns spurred by the Mohammedan jeopardy 
of overland commerce to assist Columbus in his quest of a new 
route to India; Vasco de Gama’s voyage around Africa to 
Calcutta, from which he returned with merchandise worth 
many times his expenses; Commodore Perry's opening the 
door of Japan to trade; the rush to Kimberley for diamonds. 
With trade and commerce are tightly associated improvements 
in transportation, the colonization of vast territories, and the 
growth of modern industry. The pride of the merchant in his 
calling seems warranted. 


When Edgar Kaufmann, president of the Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store in Pittsburgh, planned to remodel his store, he 


THE CLIPPER- 
SHips—FIRstT 
HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 
The eighth of the 
series brings us to 
the romantic at- 
mosphere of the 
New England sail- 
ing supremacy. The 
period of national 
expansion follow- 
ing the close of the 
War of 1812 also 
witnessed the 
growth of the 
American Merchant 
Marine. The era 
marked the closing 
years of the ship 
with sails. 


the Realm of Art 


THE CARTHAGINIANS 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
—DAWN OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA 


The second of Boardman 
Robinson’s series of ten 
murals depicting the his- 
tory of commerce. The 
Carthaginians were the 
inheritors of the pioneer- 
ing genius of the Phoeni- 
cians. They demonstrated 
the fact that long dis- 
tance sea trade could be 
immensely profitable. 
Their coastal trading 
towns drew rich materials 
from tribes far from the 
sea in Africa, Asta Minor, 
and Europe. 


wanted to pay some tribute to this colorful heritage. Like 
the Medicis of Florence, he is an art connoisseur as well as a 
merchant. He went to Artist Boardman Robinson and asked 
him to paint the story of trade and commerce on ten large 
murals to hang on the first-floor walls of his store. 


Nine of the murals have been completed and exhibited in 
New York. Soon they will hang in the Pittsburgh store 
against walls of black marble and silver. Their colors are 
bright and lively, achieved with automobile paint. 


First comes the primitive bartering between Persians and 
Arabs, with silks, gold, wines, spices, and precious stones in 
their vessels and on their camels. The next mural shows the 
Carthaginians in the Mediterranean striking a bargain 
with the Egyptians (illustrated above). The mercantile 
supremacy of the Venetians is followed by that of the 
Portuguese and by that of the Dutch. England's entry 
into the Orient with the East India Company follows, 
and then the scene shifts to the slave traders and clip 
per ships of America (illustrated below). In the last of 
the murals is a generalized scene of modern industry— 
liners in a harbor, airplanes in the air, tall buildings in the 
background, a sweating structural steel crew to one side. 
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The Nap 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
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on towards night; the sun after the morning’s 
rain was now—from behind thinning clouds— 
glinting down on the chimney-pots and slate . roofs 
of Mr. Thripp’s suburb. And the day being a Satur- 
day, across Europe, across England, an immense 
multitudinous stirring of humanity was in progress. 
It had begun in remote Australia and would presently 
sweep across the Atlantic into vast America, resembling 
the rustling of an ant-heap in a pine wood in sunny 
June. The Christian world, that is, was preparing for 
its weekly half-holiday; and Mr. Thripp was taking 
his share. 
As if time were of unusual importance to him, two 
clocks stood on his kitchen mantelpiece: one, gay as a 
peepshow in the middle, in a stained wood case with 


r SHE autumnal afternoon was creeping steadily 


* red and blue flowers on the glass front; the other an 


“alarum”—which though it was made of tin had a 
voice and an appearance little short of the brazen. 
Above them, as if entirely oblivious of their ranting, a 
glazed King Edward VII stared stolidly out of a 
Christmas lithograph, with his Orders on his royal 
breast. 

Mr. Thripp’s kitchen table was at this moment dis- 
ordered with the remains of a meal straggling over a 
tablecloth that had now gallantly completed its full 
week’s service. Like all Saturday dinners in his house- 
hold, this had been a hugger-mugger dinner—one of 
vehement relays. 

But the hasty feeding was now over. Mr. Thripp in 
his shirt-sleeves, and with his silver watch-chain dis- 
posed upon his front, had returned once more from the 
scullery with his empty tray. He was breathing heav- 
ily, for he inclined nowadays as he would sometimes 
confess, to the ongbongpong. He had remarkably 
muscular arms for a man of sedentary profession, that 
of ledger-clerk in Messrs. Bailey, Bailey and Company’s 
counting house. His small eyes, 


gether as if they were made of a material unshatter- 
able and everlasting. 

“You get along now, Tilda,” he said to his wife who 
was drying up. “We shall have that Mrs. Brown 
knocking any minute, and that only flusters you.” 

Mrs. Thripp looked more ill-tempered than she really 
was—with her angular face and chin, pitch-dark eyes, 
and dark straight hair. With long damp fingers she 
drew back a limp strand of hair that had straggled 
over her forehead. 

“What beats me is, you never take a bit of enjoy- 
ment yourself,” she replied. “It isn’t fair to us. I 
slave away, morning, noon and night; but that’s just 
as things are. But other husbands get out and about; 
why not you? Let her knock! She’s got too much 
money to waste; that’s what’s the matter with her. 
I don’t know what you wouldn't take her for in that 
new get-up she’s got.” 

Then what the devil do you go about with her for? 
were the words that entered Mr. Thripp’s mind; and as 
for slaving, haven’t I just asked you to give over? 
Have reason, woman! But he didn’t utter them. 
“That'll be all right,” he said instead, in his absurd 
genial way. “You get on along off, Tilda; I'll see to 
all this. I enjoy myself my own way, don’t you fear. 
Did you never hear of the selfish sex? Well, that’s me!” 

“Oh yes, I know all about that,” said his wife sen- 
tentiously ; “a pinch of salt on a bird’s tail! But there’s 
no need for sarcasms. Now do be careful with that 
dish, there. It don’t belong to us, but to next door. 
She gave me one of her pancakes on it—and nothing 
better than a shapeless bit of leather, either. Just to 
show she was once in service as cook-general, I sup- 
pose; though she never owns to it.” 

A spiteful old mischief-maker, if you asked me, was 
Mr. Thripp’s inward comment. But “Oh well, Tilda, 
she means all right,” he said soothingly. “Don’t you 

worry. Now get along off with 








usually half-hidden by their 
plump lids, were of a bright, 


Saturday Afternoons 


you; it’s a hard day, Saturday, 
but you won’t know yourself 


clear blue. His round head was delighted Mr. Thripp. His wife and his when you come down again.” 


covered with ciose-cut hair; he oy 9.m children went out. He had the house 


As if forced into a line of con- 


had fullish lips, and his ample 4, himself, and he liked clearing away the duct she deprecated and de- 
jowl always appeared as if it dirty dishes the family had left after a hur-  spised, Tilda flung her wet tea- 
had been freshly shaved—even ried lunch. “What beats me,’ would ex- cloth over a chair, and with 


on Saturday afternoons. 


claim Mrs. Thripp, “is, you never take a bit heart beating gaily beneath her 


Mr. Thripp delighted in Sat- of enjoyment yourself.” It was beyond her shrunken breast, hastened away. 


urday afternoons. He delighted 
in housework. Though he 
never confessed it to a living 
soul (and even though it an- 


understanding that her husband found these 
few hours of weekly solitude a luxury such 
as only Paradise, one would suppose, would 
ever be able to provide. : 36 

“The Nap” is reprinted by special ar- WS the one thing he insisted on 


Mr. Thripp began to whistle 
under his breath as he turned 
on the hot water tap again. It 


noyed Tilda to hear him) he de- rangement with Mr. ‘de la Mare’s agents, —a lavish supply of hot water. 
lighted too in imitating the wait- James B. Pinker & Sons, Inc. It is from He was no musician and only 


resses in the tea-shops, and rat- “The Connoisseur 


and Other Stories’ himself knew the tune he was 
tled the plates and dishes to- (Knopf). 


in search of; but it kept him 





4 


going as vigorously as a company of grenadiers on the 
march, » and : invariably did his household jobs 
against time. “Itindulged a sort of gambling instinct 
in him; and the more he hated his job the louder he 
whistled. 

At that moment his elder son, James, appeared in 
the scullery doorway. In his navy blue serge suit, 
light-brown shoes, mauve socks and spotted tie, he 
showed what careful dressing can do for a man. A 
cigarette sagged from his lower lip. His head was 
oblong, and flat-sided, and his eyes had a damp and 
vacant look. 

“Well, dad, I’m off,” he said. 

Oh, my God! thought his father; if only you’d drop 
those infernal fags. Smoke, smoke, smoke, morning 
to night; and you that pasty-looking I can’t imagine 
what the girl sees in you, with your nice superior ways. 
“Right you are, my son,” he said aloud, “I won't ask 
sou to take a hand! Enjoy yourself while you're 
young, I say. But slow and steady does it. Where 
might you be bound for this afternoon?” 

“Oh, tea with Ivy’s people,” said James magnani- 
mously. “Pretty dull going, I can tell you.” 

“But it won’t be tea all the evening, I suppose?” 
said his father, pushing a steaming plate into the plate- 
rack. 

“Oh, I dare say we shall loaf off to a Revoo or some- 
thing,” said James. He tossed his cigarette end into 
the sink, but missed the refuse strainer. Mr. Thripp 


picked it up with a fork and put it into the receptacle 
it was intended for, while James “lit up” again. 

“Well, so long,” said his father, “don’t spoil that 
Sunday-go-to-meeting suit of yours with all this 
steam. And by the way, James, I owe you five shillings 


for that little carpentering job you did for me. It’s on 
the sitting-room shelf.” 

“Right ho. Thanks, dad,” said James. 
it was six. But never mind.” 

His father flashed a glance at his son—a glance like 
the smouldering of a coal. “That so? Well, make it 
six, then,” he said. “And I’m much obliged.” 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” replied James graciously. 
“Cheerio; don’t overdo it, dad.” 

Mr. Thripp returned to his washing-up. He was 
thinking rapidly with an extraordinary medley of 
feeling—as if he were not one Mr. Thripp, but many. 
None the less, his whistling broke out anew, as though, 
like a canary, in rivalry with the gushing of the tap. 

Millie, his daughter, in a neat, tailor-made costume 
which had that week marvellously survived dyeing, was 
now posed before the little cracked square of kitchen 
looking-glass. She was a pale, slim thing. Her smooth 
hair, of a lightish brown streaked with gold and parted 
in the middle, resembled a gilded frame surrounding 
her mild angelic face—a face such as the mediaeval 
sculptors in France delighted to carve on their altar- 
pieces. 

She turned her narrow pretty face sidelong under her 
hat and looked at her father. She looked at every hu- 
man being like that—even at her own reflection in a 
shop window, even at a flower in a glass. She spent 
her whole life subtly, instinctively, wordlessly courting. 
She had as many young men as the White Queen has 
pawns; though not all of them remained long in her 
service. 

It’s all very well to be preening yourself in that 


“T thought 


-a man! 


Lhe Scholastic 


mirror, my girl, her father was thinking, but you’d be 
far better off in the long run if you did a bit more to 
help your mother, even though you do earn a fraction 
of your living. More thinking and less face, J say. 
And all that ! But “Why, I never see such a girl 
as you, Millie,” he greeted her incredulously, “for look- 
ing your best! And such a best, too, my dear. Which 
young spark is it to be this afternoon? Eh?” 

“Sparks! dad; how you do talk. Why, I don’t hard- 
ly know, dad. Sparks!” Millie’s voice almost invar- 
iably ran down the scale like the notes of a dulcimer 
muted with velvet. “I wasn’t thinking of anybody in 
particular,” she went on, continuing to watch her mov- 
ing mouth in the glass, “but I promised Nellie Gibbs 
I... . One thing, I am not going to stay out long on 
a day like this!” 

“What’s the matter with the day?” Mr. Thripp asked. 

“The matter! Why, look at it! It’s a fair filthy mug 
of a day.” The words slipped off her pretty curved lips 
like pearls over satin. A delicious anguish seemed to 
have arched the corners of her eyelids. 

“Well, ain’t there such a thing as a mackintosh in 
the house, then?” enquired her father briskly. 

“Mackintosh! Over this! Oh, isn’t that just like 
I should look a perfect guy.” 

Now see you here, my girl, that see-saw voice in- 
side her father was expostulating once more, what’s 
the good of them fine silly airs? I take you for an 
honest man’s daughter with not a ha’penny to spare 
on fal-lals and monkey-traps. That won’t get you a 
husband. But Mr. Thripp once more ignored its inter- 
ruption. He smiled almost roguishly out of his bright 
blue eyes at his daughter. “Ask me what I take you 
for, my dear? Why, I take you for a nice, well-mean- 
ing, though remarkably plain young woman. Eh? 
But, there, there, don’t worry. What I say is, make 
sure of the best (and the best that’s inside) and let the 
other young fellows go.” 

He swept the last clean fork on the table into the 
drawer and folded up the tablecloth. 

“Oh, dad, how you do go on!” breathed Millie. “It’s 
always fellows you’re thinking of. As if fellows made 
any difference.” Her glance roamed a little startledly 
round the room. “What J can’t understand,” she added 
quickly, “is why we never have a clean tablecloth. 
How can anybody ask a friend home to their own 
place if that’s the kind of thing they are going to eat 
off of?” The faint nuance of discontent in her voice 
only made it the more enchanting and seductive. She 
might be Sleeping Beauty babbling out of her dreams. 

A cataract of invective coursed through the channels 
of Mr. Thripp’s mind. He paused an instant to give 
the soiled tablecloth another twist and the table another 
prolonged sweep of that formidable right arm which 
for twenty-three years had never once been lifted in 
chastisement of a single one of his three offspring. 
Then he turned and glanced at the fire. 

“I wouldn't,” he said, seizing the shovel, “I wouldn’t 
let mother hear that, my dear. We all have a good 
many things to put up with. And what I say is, all in 
good time. You bring that Mr. Right along! and I 
can promise him not only a clean tablecloth but some- 
thing appetizing to eat off of it. A bit of a fire in the 
sitting-room too, for that matter.” 

“You're a good sort, dad,” said Millie, putting up 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The Wondertul World of Tishnar 


By HAMILTON PORTER 


high-school tower sounds across the night. Be- 

low and around the room the house is quiet. 
Light falls from a lamp at the head of the bed upon a 
boy, two pillows bunched under his head and the covers 
pulled over the hump of his knees. His eyes are follow- 
ing black words across white pages, and he is evidently 
absorbed by them. Build another scene. Sunlight 
diffuses through the grey-green of a low-limbed balsam. 
Beneath it, on the brown, aromatic needles, one palm 
flattened under his chin, stretches the boy, and again 
he is reading. Occasionally his head lifts, his lips move, 
he looks back at the page, he looks 
away, and again his lips move. 

I can hear someone saying the 
boy in the first scene should be 
asleep, even though it is Friday 
night. The same person would 
also say he is behaving queerly un- 
der the tree, memorizing some- 
thing that seems to be poetry; it 
would be much better for him to 
be up and walking. Well, such a 
person knows not the joy of read- 
ing. He is lost for our purposes. 
A few readers, however, should 
be waiting to ask what the boy is 
reading. 

These pictures, remember, are 
mine ; I can have the boy read any- 
thing I care to. The book propped 
against his knees is a novel, The 
Return; the book opened on the 
balsam needles is Collected Poems. 
Both are by Walter de la Mare, 
an English writer in whose works 
many a sensitive reader has found 
pleasure. Though the best of 
American magazine editors are proud to print his short 
stories and poems, he is a literary writer and not a 
popular one. The boy of our pictures, there is no deny- 
ing, is an unusual reader. During his sixteen years he 
has outgrown Little Black Sambo, Tom Swift and his 
Flying Machine, When a Man’s a Man, and Riders of the 
Purple Sage. The books of Walter de la Mare are not the 
only ones he reads ; they are far from being the only ones 
he likes ; they are not even the ones he likes most ; but if 
you asked him, he would soon convince you—if not by 
his words, by his attitude—that Walter de la Mare means 
to him something far beyond the commonplace. 

There is a possibility, of course, that you would not 
care for his work. You may not be an unusually sen- 
sitive reader; and if you are unusual, your unusualness 
may turn to George Moore or Virginia Woolf or Henry 
Thoreau or Thomas Mann or Miguel de Unamuno, in- 
stead of to Mr. de la Mare. But if you did read with 
understanding pages in his Collected Poems or Memoirs 
of a Midget, you would learn that he stands apart from 
almost all other writers of our time. A clue to his indi- 
viduality is found in a footnote in one of his books which 
you probably consider yourself too old to enjoy, The 
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Three Mulla-Mulgars, the adventures of three royal 
monkeys in search of their hereditary country across the 
jungle. This footnote explains Tishnar, to which the 
old father of the Mulla-Mulgars droned his evening 
hymn: “Tishnar is an ancient word . . . and means 
that which cannot be thought about in words, or told, 
or expressed. So all the wonderful, secret, and quiet 
world beyond the Mulgars’ lives is Tishnar—winds and 
stars, too, the sea and the endless unknown.” Walter 
de la Mare is the writer of Tishnar, of a “wonderful, 
secret, and quiet world” just beyond the world in which 
most of us wake and eat and take baths and walk down 
streets. Not always, however, 
does he write of elves, spirits, and 
unearthly souls. In such a story 
as “The Nap,” for instance, there 
is on the surface little sign of any- 
thing which is not familiar. But 
Tishnar is here. Is it not Tishnar 
which makes the man cherish his 
Saturday afternoon? About him 
is something which we sense to be 
akin to those occasional feelings of 
our own which we regard as pecul- 
iar to ourselves and which we are 
surprised to encounter elsewhere. 
Mr. de la Mare is well acquainted 
with such feelings. 

“The Nap” is more like the 
stories of other writers than are 
most of its author’s, though the re- 
sembling writers might be limited 
to Katherine Mansfield, Anthon 
Chekov, and Sherwood Anderson. 
He is more imaginative, more 
eerily so, in the majority of the 
stories which compose his three 
collections: The Riddle, Broom- 
sticks, and The Connoisseur. They are stories of the 
supernatural, stories that do no more than beguile the 
fancy, stories that would be fairy tales if they were not 
rooted in something real. The same imaginative quality 
is found in his novels or longer prose fictions: The 
Return, Henry Brocken, and Memoirs of a Midget. And 
it is the essence of his poetry. 

A poet, it is said, can usually write good prose. Wal- 
ter de la Mare brings to prose not only a poet’s feeling 
for words, but also a poet’s imagination. He is, in the 
final analysis, a poet, and his poetry will probably endure 
long after his prose has become a matter of literary his- 
tory. He is assured, many believe, of long remembrance. 

A magic Tishnar sings in the poems. Sometimes it 
sings to children and to those who can see as children, 
as in Songs of Childhood and Peacock Pie. Sometimes, 
as in Motley and The Veil, it sings to mature minds. 
Sprites play in the moonlight, trees shiver and whisper, 
flowers breathe out perfumes, and words join to give 
colorful music. 

If your taste in reading and in ideas runs to the fanci- 
ful, you may enjoy Walter de la Mare as much as does 
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Among My Books I Made 
My Greatest Discovery 


OR nearly a month I had lain 
dully helpless in my stuffy bed- 
room looking out over Lake Lucerne 
and the gleaming white Alps beyond. 
Appendicitis and peritonitis and “des- 
ert fever”’—aftermaths of a _ horse- 
back accident and of jolly hardships 
in the Syrian wilderness—had caught 
up with me and challenged my iron- 
tough body to a life-and-death battle. 
That summer I learned to read. I 
did not learn to read until I was 
forced to give up for a half-year my 
former joyous pursuits of boxing and 
fencing and wrestling and hunting 
and swimming and riding and tramp- 
ing and boating, and all the half- 
hundred other forms of vigorous 
outdoor exercise which had been my 
only real delight. Then, very gradually, 
I found I was in a new world. I found 
myself a discoverer who would not 
have changed places with Columbus or 
Peary. I had discovered a realm of 
absolute fascination. I was discovering 
more of it every day. For that matter, 
I still discover more and more of it, 
and always shall. It is only of late 
years I realized how little of the 
wonder world of reading I have 
really discovered and how in- 
finitely much of it lies hopelessly 
far ahead of me. I am telling my 
experiences because I find that 
they have been shared by hun- 
dreds and thousands of other 
people, and because that same 
wonder-world lies patiently wait- 
ing to be enjoyed by every one 
else. There is no magic or 
mystery about gaining ad- 
mittance to it. 

I may be wrong, but I 
do not think anyone can 
truly be educated and 
glean a fair-sized fund of 
general information, ex- 
cept through his or her 
own independent efforts 
and apart from the regu- 
lar school or college edu- 
cation. Nor do I think 
it can be done in any way except by 
voluntary and eagerly interested read- 
ing. Perhaps there is no true test of 
this, but here goes: 

What did the following historic 
characters do to win fame and at the 
same time to endanger their lives or 
their liberties or their careers: 
Savonarola, Bunyan, Palissy, Luther, 
Galileo, Hypatia, Cortez, Archimedes, 
Leonidas, Regulus, John Hancock, 
Wendel! Phillips, Cavour, Richard 
Wagner, Balboa, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Sam Houston, Dante? 


By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


Who were the following real life 
characters: Blondel, Semiramis, Sir 
John Talbot, Taillefer, “The Black 
Douglas,” Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Barabbas, Chevalier Bayard, Attila, 
Du Guesclin, Perkin Warbeck, Eras- 
mus, Cranmer, Commodore Stock- 
ton, Cosimo de’ Medici, Horatius 
Flaccus, “Kate Barlass,” Caesar Rod- 
ney? 

A mighty interesting story centers 
around each and every member of 
the group I have just named. The 
stories of most of them are thrilling- 
ly exciting and they make enthralling 
reading, as probably you know. 

Then here is a clump of fiction 
characters from worth-while classic 
novels or dramas: Hereward, Boffin, 
the Knight of the Leopard, Nydia, 
Thersites, Wamba, Donnithorne, 
Mantalini, Hester Prynne, Joe Sed- 
ley, Mrs. Malaprop, Alberic, Pere 
Goriot, Roderick Dhu, Siebel, Ben- 
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volio, Tartarin, Peer Gynt, Uncas, 
Bussy, Elsie Venner, Aramis, Maid 
Marian, Lydia Languish, Danglars, 
Orestes, Sir Nigel, Cassio, Leander, 
Mrs. Gamp, Silas Marner, Wilhelm 
Meister, Major Pendennis, Undine, 
Uncle Toby, Silas Lapham. 

To non-travelers in the wonder- 
world of reading, few of the names 
in these groups will be anything but 
gibberish. To those who have both- 
ered to familiarize themselves with 
that world, name after name will 
awaken recollections as happy or as 
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sad or as interesting or exciting as 
would the re-heard names of child- 
hood chums. 

I have an odd feeling about my 
Sunnybank bookcases. They are 
crowded with loved friends, with wise 
teachers, with jesting comrades whose 
wit can charm away the blues, with 
counselors who can incite me to better 
thoughts and to straighter aims. Why 
should I seek the companionship of dull- 
witted humans when I am lonely? 

If I want entertainment, I can have 
it by wandering into my library and 
taking down a book from the shelves. 
If I need counsel or mental stimulus, 
rather than excitement, there is one 
particular small shelf I reach out to. 
From this little platform grave old 
Marcus Aurelius chides me gently 
for not keeping better hold on my 
temper and nerves. Montaigne and 
Schopenhauer and La Rochefoucald 
and Emerson—swallowed in small 
doses, all—are tonic for whatever 
mood I may be in. 

Then, when I want to mount the 
enchanted carpet and ride back into 
the past, there are Prescott and 
Lossing and Plutarch and Gibbon 
and Motley, and a half-dozen others, 
on my history shelf, to carry me 

whithersoever [I would jour- 
ney. With them I can watch 
Caesar, bald and beak-nosed and 
epileptic, ride into Rome, against 
the Senate’s commands, at the 
head of his iron-faced veterans 
of the Tenth Legion. I can see 
Cortez and his handful of black- 
guardly supermen smash their 
way to the bleeding heart of 
ancient Mexico, conquering 
against odds of a million 
to one. I can hear Har- 
old’s Saxons bellow “Out! 
Out!” as their Norman 
foes charge up the hill at 
Hastings, to conquer Eng- 
land. I can be in the 
whirling midst of every 
warlike or political or so- 
cial upheaval the tired old world has 
ever known—all by dint of this single 
history shelf of mine. 

This rambling article is for such 
people as myself, not for born stu- 
dents. It is not a treatise on Higher 
Education or Self-Improvement. It 
is only an account of the fun and 
keen interest and profit which any 
ordinary human can gain through ‘ex- 
ploring expeditions in the wonder- 
world of books. Again and again I have 
been lonely in crowds. Never have I 
been lonely in Bookland. 
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As One Reader to Another 


EGINNING with the next issue, 

The Scholastic will conduct a new 
and expanded department for the dis- 
cussion of books. As in some impor- 
tant respects this is to be different from 
any other book department, and as I 
have been honored with its leadership, 
this seems to be the moment to say 
something about it in advance, as a sort 
of introduction or opening speech be- 
fore the fun starts. 

For though this is a school magazine 
and though books have so much to do 
with education that if you constantly 
associate with them they are likely to 
educate you in spite of yourself, I be- 
lieve that you will turn to this page in 
every issue as much for enjoyment as 
for education. It is in this spirit that 
it will be prepared. It will help you to 
nourish your mind, but it will also show 
you some ways of getting enjoyment 
out of reading, ways that I can recom- 
mend because I have tried them and 
they work. You can’t read everything 
in the world and you don’t want to; 
you can’t buy all the new books that 
are being printed, and where, unless 
your house is as large as the Congres- 
sional Library, would you keep them if 
you did? But among the old books 
there are some that you cannot afford 
to miss, and among the new there are 
many you should at least be told about, 
so you can see if they are what you need 
and want. This is to be an information 
service, to show you some of the benefits 
and delights you can get from books. 

For that is why I read—for benefit 
and delight—and I fancy that is why 
you do, too. Of course a good many 
of you have been reading for credit, 
and still do. The books chosen for this 
purpose by educators are selected with 
sympathy, knowledge and broadminded- 
ness; I once attended a meeting of one 
of the committees with this matter in 
charge, and was greatly impressed by 
the discussion. “Reading for credit” 
acts as an encouragement to general 
reading of your school work, and if 
you are no bookworm and read few 
books, it steers you gently past the 
empty ones and in the direction of those 
with something in them, on which you 
can spend your time to better advan- 
tage. It will depend on you, however, 
whether it will do you as much good 
as it can. I know of a boy whose 
mother tried to give him Charles Fin- 
ger’s new Courageous Companions 
(Longmans Green & Co.) for a Christ- 
mas present, and he refused it because it 








Good News for Readers 
T= delightful introductory 


article by Mrs. Becker is only 
a sample of the fine things in 
store for Scholastic readers un- 
der her enthusiastic editorship. 
We are happy to announce that 
the Book Page will appear in every 
issue of the magazine hereafter. 

In the February 1 issue, and 
in every other issue thereafter 
Mrs. Becker will conduct a cor- 
respondence column answering 
your requests for advice on any 
question about books and reading. 

In the same issues (February i 
March I, etc.) the Tabloid Book 
Review Contest written by stu- 
dents on recent books will be 
continued. Be sure to send them 
in whenever you have read some- 
thing new that you particularly 
like, and remember the 75-word 
limit (typewriting preferred). 

In the February 15 issue and 
every second issue thereafter, 
Mrs. Becker will discuss the best 
new books of the month for young 
people in her own inimitable style. 

e “What I Am Reading” 
Contest will continue without 
change. Its closing date is May 
1, and the prize-winners will be 
announced in the May 24 issue. 
From time to time the Book Page 
will contain other interesting 
features. 

All letters for Mrs. Becker 
should be addressed as follows: 
Mrs. May Lamberton Becker, 
The Scholastic Book Editor, 114 
Morningside Drive, New York 
City. Tabloid book reviews, 
however, should still be sent to 
the Pittsburgh office. 











was not yet on the credit list for his 
grade. Now that stung me, rather, for 
I was one of the judges who awarded 
a $2000 prize to this book, not only be- 
cause it is really literature, but because 
it is grand good entertainment, the kind 
of story you sit up late to finish, about 
a boy who went with Magellan on his 
famous voyage. Now if I should hear 
of a boy who refused to eat his dinner 
unless he were given credit for it, I 
would advise his folks to let him starve 
till he learned some sense, and if I ever 
should find a girl who demanded credit 
for every box of chocolates she con- 
sumed I should know what to think 
about her. The book itself is the ben- 
efit you get from it, like the beefsteak 
or the chocolates; the credit comes 
extra. 

Indeed the books that you take into 
your mind are like the food you take 
into your body: some you eat because 
it is nutritious and some because you 
like the taste; some is highly concen- 
trated and some has a large proportion 
of “roughage and bulk.” If you should 
eat nothing but “roughage and bulk,” 
you would starve, but if you ate nothing 
but concentrated food-tablets you would 
scarcely enjoy your meals. So—to 
keep on with this food metaphor—I 
hope that you are reading some books 
that taste well, some that need chewing 
fo bring out the flavor, and some with 
a high vitamin content; and I shall not 
worry if you read along with these some 
books that are not much more than fill- 
ing. For in the teens a natural reader 
gets through a great deal; often all 
that comes in his way, including much 
that he himself would admit is trash. 
I shall not recommend any trash to you, 
nor shall I spend any of this valuable 
space in warning you against examples 
of it: what interests me is that you 
should also read plenty that is not trash. 

In fact, I shall not expect you to be 
too calculating, in these High School 
years, as to the exact amount and kind 
of good you are going to get out of 
this book or that. When I was in High 
School I came upon something Mrs. 
Browning said about reading that so 
impressed me that I can set down this 
without looking at the page: 

We get no good 
By being ungenerous, even to a book, 
And calculating profits—so much help 
By so much reading. It is rather when 
We gloriously forget ourselves, and plunge 
Soul-foremost, headlong, into a book’s pro- 
found, 


Impassioned for its beauty, and salt of 
truth— 


’Tis then we get the right good from a 
book (Continued on page 13) 





Theodore Thomas, 
Who Made America “Music Conscious” 


A Biographical Essay by JoSEPH HUSBAND 


IVILIZATION is a condition of 

organization; in a nation it is a 
name for progress and enlightenment. 
Literature, art, music, and science are 
measures of civilization; so also are 
agricultural, industrial, and social prog- 
ress. All men contributing to the ad- 
vancement of civilization are benefac- 
tors of mankind. The inventor, the 
artist, the physician, the scientist, the 
manufacturer, the writer, the explorer, 
and the musician, all contribute to 
human happiness and advancement. 

In the older European countries mu- 
sic has been handed down for centuries 
from father to son. In conditions where 
music has so completely become a part 
of life, great musicians from time to 
time have lived and left their lasting 
contributions. In the older civilizations 
there was a fertile field long cultivated 
for the ever-increasing growth of music. 

In the United States, however, an- 
other condition existed. Here was a 
new civilization, transplanted by early 
settlers from beyond the sea. Here 
there was no existing civilization de- 
veloped through centuries. It was a 
land to which had come men and women 
from every nation in the world, seek- 
ing freedom from the rule of kings and 
a place where they might live in peace 
and equality, regardless of their birth. 
Each brought with him the civilization 
of his native land. But much was lost 
in the migration; there was no place, 
at first, for many elements of European 
civilization in the busy life of the new 
world. 

Meanwhile, in the town of Esens, in 
Germany, by the North Sea, was born 
on the eleventh of October, 1835, a 
boy, Theodore Thomas, who in a few 
short years was destined to bring to 
the United States that appreciation of 
music of which it was now so thor- 
oughly unconscious. 

The boy’s father was the Stadtpfeifer, 
or town musician, of Esens. It was 
a position of honor, for the Stadtpfeifer 
played on all important occasions, and 
many great musicians have held this 
title. From infancy the boy showed an 
aptitude for music. At the age of five 
he played the violin in public, and he 
spent as much of his play-time as he 
could with his father’s orchestra, play- 
ing his violin and reading all the new 
music he could find. 

When he was ten years old, the fam- 
ily emigrated to America. It was the 
land of promise, and a bigger and 
brighter future seemed to await them 
in the vast free United States than in 
the sleepy German village where for 


generations their ancestors had been 
born and lived and died. 

This was before the days of fast 
steamships; then the passage of the At- 
lantic was made in sailing vessels, and 
often the voyage lasted as many weeks 
as now it is measured in days. The 
Thomas family found passage on an 
American vessel; and it was six long 
weeks after their departure that they 
landed, on a hot July morning in the 
year 1845, in the city of New York. 

There was little or no real music in 
the United States. A few people played 
the piano or cornet, there were a num- 
ber of brass bands, and some of the 
theatres boasted a few musicians, but 
orchestras and good music were un- 
known. 

The Thomas family was a large one, 
and the father worked far into the night, 





Europe’s Gift to Us 


Theodore Thomas was one of 
those great American citizens who 
came to our shores from the Old 
World during the middle years of 
the Nineteenth Century. His story, 
as told here by Joseph Husband, is 
reprinted from “Americans by 
Adoption,” an interesting collection 
of biographical sketches of a num- 
ber of such citizens, and is used by 
permission of the Atlantic Monthly 

Press, Boston. 











playing in theatre orchestras, to provide 


for his wife and children. It was only 
natural that young Theodore, with his 
musical talent, should be called upon to 
help; and so almost from the beginning 
the boy labored with the father, play- 
ing his violin in various theatres, at a 
dancing-school, and wherever he could 
earn an honest dollar. 

Three years later the father enlisted 
in a navy band, and the boy followed 
him, playing second horn to the father’s 
first. But a year later, both father and 
son left the navy; and as the former 
was now able alone to provide for the 
family, young Theodore found himself 
free to carry out his own plans and lay 
the foundations for his future. 

With a little box of clothing, his 
violin, and a bundle of posters announc- 
ing a concert by “Master T-T,” Theo- 
dore set out alone to try his fortune 
with the world. For a year he wan- 
dered through the Southern states, giv- 
ing his concerts in hotel dining-rooms, 
in schoolhouses, or wherever he consid- 
ered it possible to gather an audience. 
As the people arrived, Theodore would 
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stand at the door and take in the money; 
then, when he thought that all who were 
coming were present, he would hurry 
to the front of the hall and begin the 
concert. 

A year later he was back again in 
New York, poor in pocket but rich in 
experience of the world. “I was then 
fifteen years old,”*he later wrote, “and 
somehow had recognized the necessity 
of studying if I expected to accomplish 
anything in this world. But what? I 
did not know, of course, that a general 
education was needed, or even what it 
meant. My first idea was to become a 
virtuoso, so I began to practice and 
play in concerts.” 

Shortly after his return to New York, 
the fifteen-year-old boy was engaged as 
leading violinist in the orchestra of a 
German theatre. But this experience 
gave him more than an actual living; 
for here he became acquainted with the 
plays of the great German poets and 
masters of literature, and he also wid- 
ened his musical horizon far beyond the 
rather limited boundaries which had up 
to that time confined it. 

There were at that time no real or- 
chestras in America. Of the existing 
orchestras of the time all were of neg- 
ligible quality, and their leaders mere 
“time-beaters,” instead of true musi- 
cians. 

But at this time such a leader ap- 
peared for a short period in the circle 
of Thomas’s life. Karl Eckert, the 
leader of the orchestra accompanying 
Mademoiselle Sontag, appeared in New 
York, and Thomas secured a position 
as one of the first violinists in the 
orchestra, a position from which he was 
soon promoted to leader of the second 
violins. The following year Thomas 
won promotion to Konzert-meister, or 
leader of the first violins; and here his 
extreme genius became the more appar- 
ent, for the experience of playing in a 
well-organized orchestra gave him a 
thorough schooling, not only in his 
duties as Konzert-meister, but—and this 
was of particular value to him—in the 
practical business side of orchestral 
management. 

For about twelve years the New York 
Philharmonic Society had struggled, 
against popular indifference, to create 
a source of real music in the commu- 
nity. In 1854 Thomas was elected a 
member. He was nineteen years old. 
For thirty-six years he was destined to 
hold a more or less close association 
with it, first as violinist and later as 
its leader. 

In the year 1855 William Mason, “a 
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refined, sincere and highly educated mu- 
sician,” organized a quartette of string 
players. Thomas was invited to play 
first violin, although he was the young- 
est member of the quartette. Mason 
played the piano, and the other mem- 
bers were Carl Bergmann, J’. Mosenthal, 
and G. Matzka. It was an association 
of true artists, and its influence was 
of great consequence to Thomas in the 
oppertunity which it afforded for the 
expression of his art and in the last- 
ing friendships which it formed. 

The first experience of Theodore 
Thomas in conducting an opera is char- 
acteristic of the man and illustrates his 
fine self-confidence and his instant ac- 
ceptance of opportunity. One evening 
he came home from his work and settled 
down in an easy chair for a few hours 
of rest and relaxation. A few blocks 
away, at the Academy of Music, an 
opera (Halevy’s “Jewess”) was to be 
sung. The house was filled and an im- 
patient audience waited for the curtain: 
but the conductor was ill, and there was 
no one to take his place. Someone 
thought of Thomas, and a messenger 
was sent to ask him if he would conduct 
the opera. Thomas had never before 
conducted an opera; he was wholly un- 
familiar with the one in question. But 
his answer was an immediate “I will.” 
And he did, with complete success. 

But the limitations of the opera, the 
Philharmonic, and the quartette could 
not satisfy him, and in 1862, for the 
first time he announced an orchestral 
concert under his own direction. This 
was the first “Thomas concert.” The 
orchestra consisted of about forty play- 
ers. In the program it is interesting 
to read the titles of two compositions 
which had never before been played in 
America. Here was the intimation of 
his life-policy of giving his American 
audience the best current music, often 
before it was completely recognized in 
the Old World. 

After several seasons of occasional 
concerts, Thomas determined to organ- 
ize an orchestra of his own. There was 
no endowment, there were no backers. 
All the responsibility of organization 
and finance fell on the shoulders of the 
young leader. The orchestra was called 
the “Theodore Thomas Orchestra,” and 
it was truly his, in name and fact. 
With a firm determination to bring the 
highest form of music to the people and 
to teach them thoroughly to enjoy it, 
he began a regular series of evening 
concerts; and after a season of mod- 
erate success, he inaugurated a series 
of summer night concerts, given in the 
open air in a park in the city. 

Beginning in the year 1869, for 
twenty-two years Thomas toured the 
length and breadth of the land. The 
Southern states and New England 
heard his rare programmes. San Fran- 
cisco and Montreal anticipated with 


eagerness his next arrival; and even 
to the new frontier lands of Texas the 
tireless conductor led his little company 
of musicians. For years identified with 
New York City, he now became a 
national figure, an individual who had 
given himself to and was claimed by 
the entire country. 

In 1878 he received an offer to estab- 
lish and direct a college of music which 
a number of influential and wealthy 
men proposed to found in the city of 
Cincinnati. Thomas gladly undertook 
the directorship, and a splendid institu- 
tion developed under his wise guidance; 











A drawing of Theodore Thomas made from 
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but the scheme which he planned was 
more ambitious than the board of direc- 
tors desired; and, seeing that it would 
be impossible for him to carry out his 
complete plans, he resigned from his 
office in 1880 and returned to his for- 
mer work as an orchestra leader. 

A second trip to Europe brightened 
the gloom which had surrounded the 
recent years of disappointment, and the 
recognition which now began to be ac- 
corded him helped to bring back his 
spirit of optimism for the future. The 
conductorship of the London Philhar- 
monit Society was offered to him; a 
high honor which only his love for his 
adopted country forced him to refuse. 
In the same year the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music, “by way of recog- 
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nition of the substantial service which 
he has rendered to musical culture in 
the United States,” was conferred upon 
him by Yale University. Other univer- 
sities later conferred similar degrees, 
and of the many honors which came to 
him there were none which he more 
highly prized. 

Theodore Thomas had once said: 
“Chicago is the only city on the con- 
tinent, except New York, where there 
is sufficient musical culture to enable 
me to give a series of fifty successive 
concerts.” In 1881 a permanent orches- 
tra was established in Boston, and Chi- 
cago became ambitious to follow the ex- 
ample. The leadership of the new 
Chicago orchestra was offered to 
Thomas. New York had in a large 

measure failed to fulfill his ex- 
pectations. But what New 
York would not provide, Chi- 
cago offered. The opportunity 
could not be refused, and Thomas 
accepted. 

Conditions for the founding of a 
permanent Chicago orchestra were 
far from favorable.” There was no 

building suitable for orchestral pur- 
poses; the cultivated class of the popu- 
lation was small, and, moreover, the city 
did not afford musicians of a quality 
suited for the formation of the orches- 
tra. But Thomas throve on adversity. 
From New York he imported sixty mu- 
sicians, of whom half a dozen had been 
members of the old New York Thomas 
Orchestra, and with thirty selected Chi- 
cago players he completed the necessary 
quota of ninety men. Concerts were 
given in buildings unsuited for this kind 
of entertainment, under the most trying 
conditions, but the public was taught 
to understand the worth of the great 
undertaking by the most carefully ar- 
ranged programmes. 

Success came at last. For a period 
the expenses of the orchestra were car- 
ried by a number of liberal and far- 
sighted citizens; but finally it was de- 


i cided to find out how sincerely such 


music was actually desired by the peo- 
ple. A general appeal for an endow- 
ment fund was made, the fund to be 
invested in a suitable home for the or- 
chestra. The result was far beyond the 
wildest hopes of the projectors of the 
plan. In less than a year almost $700,- 
000 was subscribed by over eight thou- 
sand subscribers, from every corner of 
the vast city, from every class of so- 
ciety, from rich and from poor. 

It was the realization of the dream 
of Thomas’s youth. Orchestra Hall, 
the home of the Thomas Orchestra, was 
dedicated in 1904. This building, con- 
tributed by the people that the music 
which he had brought into their lives 
might become a part of their existence, 
is his monument. Theodore Thomas 
died the year after its dedication. The 


(Concluded on page 26) 





The boy is being coached in the broad jump. 


GYMNASIUM SCENE 
From A 5TH CENTURY VASE 


holding were used to increase the momentum. 


How the Greeks Educated Their 
Children 


[No. LX in **The Glory That Was Greece’? Series| 


By WALTER R. AGARD 


The Scholastic 


The weights which he is 


Professor of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin 


The things that we have called eternal, 
the things of the spirit and imagination, 
always seem to be more in a process than 
in a result and can only be reached and 
enjoyed by somehew going through the 
process again, —Gilbert Murray. 


Since growth is the characteristic of life, 
education is all one with growing. 
—John Dewey. 


DUCATION is a paradoxical proc- 

ess—it aims to make a younger 
generation resemble the older one, yet 
differ from it. We believe that in the 
course of human development certain 
ways of living have been found to be 
better than others; the accumulated ex- 
perience of the race, expressed in 
science and art, is a rich treasury; edu- 
cation may well consist in our learning 
to appreciate the best that has been 
done and thought in the world. Yet we 
must never rest content with such a 
static conception if we are to hope for 
progress. There are still new discov- 
eries to make, new truths to find, in the 
course of which even what we consider 
most valid and beautiful in the past and 
present must be subjected to inquiry 
and revision. Education is more than 
absorption. The genuinely educated 
person is, to be sure, acquainted with 
what men have done in the past and are 


doing now; but he has also cultivated 
in himself a critical and imaginative 
faculty which refuses to be content with 
what is and leads him to form independ- 
ent judgments and, blaze new trails. 
Both of these attitudes we find in 
Greece. The general tendency was, as 
it always is, conservative; to train boys 
in the traditional customs of the com- 
munity. In Athens children up to the 
age of seven were told the time-honored 
stories of national heroes, and played 


This scene, from the interior of a drink- 
ing cup, represents an Athenian teacher 
giving instructions to his students. 


such games as our children do.. Aiter 
that the girls learned their lessons in the 
home—a practical course in domestic 
art and science; for, as we have seen, 
Athenian society reserved most of its 
advantages for men. Yet the picture 
of home life, as we view it in Greek 
literature and art, is by no means an 
unattractive one, and we must not 
minimize the effect of this early educa- 
tion in molding the character of the 
young Athenians. 

When they were seven years old the 
boys began to go daily to private 
schools, accompanied by a servant (the 
pedagogue) whose duty it was to see 
that they minded their manners, did not 
play truant and met with no trouble. At 
school they were taught reading and 
writing, arithmetic and drawing; but 
the chief attention was given to the 
memorizing of poetry, playing the lyre 
and gymnastics. In his “Republic,” 
Plato explains why poetry, music and 
gymnastics are so well fitted for ele- 
mentary education. The poetic stories 
of heroes inspire boys to copy them; 
the rhythm and harmony of music 
“penetrate very deeply into the inward 
places of the soul and affect it most 
powerfully, imparting grace,” and 
physical education develops endurance, 
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courage and sound coordination of 
body and mind. All this tends to pro- 
duce healthy, emotionally well balanced 
youths. 

The poorer Athenian boys at the age 
of 14 went into various trades as ap- 
prentices, and except for their two years 
of military service (which all Athenians 
participated in from 18 to 20) had no 
further formal education; they had to 
rely upon their own shrewd observation, 
their political experience and their at- 
tendance at the festivals for their broad- 
er understanding of life. But the boys 
whose families had enough wealth en- 
joyed, in addition to more mathema- 
tics, rhetoric and gymnastics, the ad- 
vanced instruction provided by two 
sorts of teachers; the scientists and 
sophists. Men like Anaxagoras and 
Democritus, physicists who were formu- 
lating theories about the nature of the 
world, spent much of their time in Ath- 
ens and, while there, were surrounded 
by eager young disciples. Other teach- 
ers, like Protagoras and Gorgias, did 
not claim to possess such scientific 
knowledge; they were, however, widely 
versed in information of a practical sort 
and taught men how to succeed in the 
competition of life by developing the 
ability to speak and argue persuasively 
and understand the psychology of their 
fellows. Traveling from place to place 
they found nowhere so much as in 
Athens youngsters who would pay for 
their lessons or profit from them. Such 
education was far from the traditional 
sort; instead of making boys good citi- 
zens in the accepted way, obedient to 
their elders and the customs of the city, 
it encouraged them to criticize popular 
beliefs and ways of living and to accept 
in place of whole-hearted patriotism a 
philosophy of individual success. The 
more conservative people of Athens re 
sented this attitude on the part of their 
sons: Aristophanes in the Clouds 
is speaking for them in holding up 
to scorn and ridicule a caricatured 
Socrates, who is pictured as com- 
biring the worst characteristics of 
both physicists and sophists. That 
the old fashioned education was best 


But because he taught not dogma, put a 
sound and stimulating method of think- 
ing, his influence on later intellectual 
leaders has been incomparable. His two 
greatest Greek followers, Plato and 
Aristotle, founded schools of their own, 
the Academy and the Lyceum, where 
they taught not only the method of 
Socrates but some of the conclusions 
which intelligent men arrive at after 
such thinking. Plato’s “Republic”, the 
first great analysis of a theory of edu- 
cation, contains his curriculum and his 
radical theory of vocational guidance 
applying equally to both sexes rich and 
poor. Aristotle’s comprehensive program 
has been preserved in his lecture notes 
on science, literature and philosophy. 
An education in the arts and sciences 
was offered by other teachers in the 4th 
century, chief of whom was Isocrates. 
Athens was a center of liberal learning 
throughout her later history, providing 
regular courses in literature, rhetoric 
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rigorous physical and moral discipline. 
Boys from 7 to 20 lived a military life, 
led by army officers; from 20 to 30 
they were on active military service and 
were not allowed to live at home. It 
was only after the age of 30 that they 
could live with their wives, but even 
then they ate at an army mess. The aim 
of the Spartan system of education was 
to produce citizens all cast in one mold 
of military efficiency and patriotism. 
They succeeded, but at the price of fail- 
ing to create a civilization of any en- 
during value. The contrast between 
education in Athens and Sparta, con- 
cisely summed up by Pericles, in his Fu- 
neral Speech, is striking and suggestive. 
For the most part, we have been 
describing Greek education in terms of 
formal schooling, but to dismiss the 
subject there would be to limit the real 
meaning of the word. Our education 
is more than what we learn from books; 
it is the sum total of our experience in 
understanding ourselves and adjusting 
ourselves to the world in which we live. 
So with the Greeks. We can never 
appreciate what they learned about life 
until we proceed to study as fully as 
possible the complete cultural environ- 
ment in which they lived; until we find 
answers to such questions as these: 
How objective and accurate was their 
thinking as they faced their problems? 
How far were they socially conscious and 
responsible? How alert and intense were 
they in the creation and appreciation of 
beauty? These are the ultimate tests by 
which any education must be judged. 





Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 


1. Continue your regional study, de- 
scribing and appraising the education and 
home life of Athens. 

2. Whom do you regard as the 
best educated man you know? Why? 

3. Define what you regard as 
the chief aims of education. Does 
the education which you have had 
so far satisfy you? 

4. Imagine Socrates coming to 
your school as a student. Write 
a conversation between him and 
your group on “School Spirit.” 

5. Read the Ephebic Oath 


he Ceramicus, Athens, represents her in a char- (Greek Literature in Translation, 


The actual Socrates was neither acteristic home scene, examining her jewels which a pp. 415.) Do you believe in the 
a physicist, nora sophist. He, too, servant has brought her. (Late Sth Century B. CJ Athenian attitude toward military 


was surrounded by young fellows 

who relished his radical inquiry into the 
meaning of such facile generalizations as 
“justice,” “piety,” and “virtue,” and the 
way in which his questions disconcerted 
the most complacent and supposedly 
successful men in Athens. But he never 
took money for his teaching and he 
never pretended to answer questions for 
his followers. His function was to start 
people thinking for themselves, even on 
such dangerous subjects as religion and 
government. It is not strange that he 
became highly unpopular during the la- 
ter years of the war and was eventually 
put to death as a subversive citizen. 


and philosophy, with lectures, student 
clubs and reunions and much of the 
spirit which we associate With a college 
town today. In Alexandria depart- 
ments more like those in our modern 
universities were developed making it 
the foremost city of higher professional 
training in the ancient world. 

The education of a Spartan boy was 
in sharp contrast to that of the 
Athenians. In Sparta there was toler- 
ation of only one aim: to train loyal and 
sturdy citizen-soldiers. No child was 
allowed to live unless he was healthy; 
both boys and girls were put through a 


training. The Spartan? Neither? 

6. Read some of Plato’s views 

on education (Greek Literature in Transla- 
tion, pp. 422-432). Do you approve of them? 


Reading List 


The most important books are starred. 
*Davis, W. S. A Day in Old Athens. Allyn 


Macmillan, 


07. 
*Gulick, C. B. The Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Appleton, 1993. 
*Jowett, B. Tr. Four Socratic Dialogues. 
y” and “Euthyphro”) Oxford 1924. 
9: W. Select Epigrams from the Greek 
Longmans, 1923. 
The Meaning of a Liberal Educa- 
Norton, 1926. 
The Alcestis of Euripides. 


B. B. The Clouds Aristophanes. 
Bell, 1923. © Reeth 
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The Scholastic 


Can You Name These Scholastic Authors? 


(Each of these portraits represent a famous author whose work has 


appeared in The Scholastic this semester. 
characteristic lines of his prose or verse. 


(BELow) 

It was so old a ship—who 
knows, who knows? 

—And yet so beautiful, I 
watched in vain 

To see the mast burst open 
with a rose 

And the whole deck put on 
its leaves again. 


(BELOW) 
Biography is the story of 
life, and life is just what you 

and I have to live. 


(LEFT) 
Alone, aloud in the raptured 
ear of men 

We pour our dark noctur- 
nal secret; and then, 
As night is withdrawn, 
From these  sweet-spring 
meads and bursting 

boughs of May, 
Dream, while the innum- 
erable choir of day 

Welcome the dawn. 


(ABOVE) 


The small bare head with 
its sunburned wool was 
bowed humbly. The slim, 
black fingers plucked nerv- 
ously at the soiled ragged 
dress. One ashy toe of a 
slender foot dug at a line of 

a crack in the floor. 


(ABOVE) 

Happiness should be a per- 
manent condition so far as 
anything in this life can be 
called permanent and it de- 
pends mainly, if not entirely, 
on ourselves, that is to say 
on our attitude towards the 
varied conditions of life 

which surround us. 


(RIGHT) 

He looked at me... and 
slowly I succumbed to a 
feeling of relief, even of 
pleasure; for the eyes of 
Michael Rooney did not 
scorn me. They seemed to 
say, “You understand it all. 

I can see that.” 


(BELow) 

Last night I sat down and 
did two of the best drawings 
I have made. At half past 
twelve I finished them, and 
then to calm my elation a bit 
for sleep read in the 

“Odyssey.” 


With his picture are some 


How many can you identify?) 


(BELow) 

I guess he paid more at- 
tention to playin’ jokes thas 
makin’ sales. Finally the con- 
cern let him out and he come 
right home here and told 
everybody he’d been fired in- 
stead of sayin’ he’d resigned 
like most fellas would of. 


(LEFT) 
Out of me unworthy and un- 
known 
The. vibrations of deathless 
music ; 
“With malice toward none, 
with charity for all.” 
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W alter de la Mare 


(For orig rng and fuller critical treat- 
ment of Mr. de la Mare, see page 5) 


[I you attentively read “The Listen- 

ers” you will sense the reality of the 
unreality of it. This must be done with 
all of de la Mare’s writings. He dwells 
in the fringes of the real. He is a most 
clever magician in conjuring up be- 
fore you surpassingly beautiful poetic 
phrases—delicate, haunting, whimsical. 
He can blend most delightfully the com- 
monplace of today and the remote in 
time and space. The best anthology of 
poetry for young people ever put to- 
gether is called by the alluring title 
“Come Hither.” 

The American publishers of de la 
Mare’s poems, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, have kindly granted permission to 
reprint for Scholastic readers, “The 
Listeners,” “All That’s Past,” “The 
Song of the Mad Prince.” 


The Listeners 


“Is there anybody there?” said the 
Traveller, 
Knocking on the moonlit door ; 
And his horse in the silence champed tne 


grasses 
Of the forest’s ferny floor; 
And a bird flew up out of the turret, 
Above the Traveller’s head; 
And he smote upon the door again a second 
time : 
“Is there anybody there?” he said. 
But no one descended to the Traveller; 
No head from the leaf-fringed sill 
Leaned over and looked into his grey eyes, 
Where he stood perplexed and still. 
But only a host of phantom listeners 
That dwelt in the lone house then 
Stood La in the quiet of the moor- 
ight 
To that voice from the world of men; 
Stood thronging the faint moonbeams on 
the dark stair, 
That goes down to the empty hall, 
Hearkening in an air stirred and shaken 
By the lonely traveller’s call. 
And he felt in his heart their strangeness, 
Their stillness answering his cry, 
While his horse moved, cropping the dark 


turf, 
"Neath the starred and leafy sky; 
For he suddenly smote on the door, even 
Louder, and lifted his head :— 
“Tell them I came, and no one answered, 
That I kept my word,” he said. 
Never the least stir made the listeners, 
Though every word he spake 
Fell echoing through the shadowiness of 
the still house 
From the one man left awake: 
Ay, they heard his foot upon the stirrup, 
And the sound of iron on stone 
And how the silence surged softly back- 


ward 
When the plunging hoofs were gone. 


All That's Past 
Very old are the woods; 
And the buds that break 
Out of the briar’s boughs, 
When March winds wake, 
So old with their beauty are— 
Oh, no man knows 
Through what wild centuries 
Roves back the rose. 


Very old are the brooks; 
And the rills that rise 
When snow sleeps cold beneath 
The azure skies 
Sing such a history 
Of come and gone, 
Their every drop is as wise 
As Solomon. 


Very old are we men; 
Our dreams are tales 
Told in dim Eden 
By Eve’s nightingales ; 
We wake and whisper awhile, 
But, the day gone by, 
Silence and sleep like fields 
Of amaranth lie. 


The Song of the Mad Prince 


Who said, “Peacock Pie”? 
The old King to the sparrow: 
Who said, “Crops are ripe”? 
Rust to the harrow: 
Who said, “Where sleeps she now? 
Where rests she now her head, 
Bathed in Eve’s loveliness” ?— 
That’s what I said. 


Whaorsaid, “Ay, mum’s the word”? 
Sexton to willow: 

Who said, “Green dust for dreams, 
Moss for a pillow”? 

Who said, “All Time’s delight 
Hath she for narrow bed; 

Life’s troubled bubble broken”? 
That’s what I said. 


The Book Page 


(Continued from page 7) 

“Soul-foremost, headlong,” like a fine 
dive. See what metaphors one natur- 
ally uses in trying to get into words the 
joy of reading! I have said it was like 
a good meal when I am hungry, like 
a box of chocolates when I want sweets, 
like plunging into the sea on a summer 
day, making my way through the pages 
as my stroke would cut the water. In 
short, I like to read. And if you do, 
we can discuss books as one reader to 
another. 

Of course in some respects I have the 
advantage of you in what I can read: 
there are a good many books I can 
afford to read that you cannot. For 
example, I can honestly enjoy the Chris- 
topher Robin stories, like Winnie-the- 
Pooh (E. P. Dutton & Co.), but you 
couldn’t be seen doing it. They are 
not too young for my age, but they are 
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far too young for yours, and I would 
not have the face to ask you to read 
them. Now and then, though, I may 
tuck in a book like Rachel Field’s Hitty: 
Her First Hundred Years, so good that 
I'll tell you a bit about it and let it 
take its chance with you. This story 
is the demure, polite autobiography of 
a wooden doll made in Maine a century 
ago, and going through adventures as 
unusual as being worshipped as an idol 
in a heathen temple and meeting Charles 
Dickens. I wrote a review of Hitty 
that made my mother insist she must 
have it for a Christmas present, and 
she is chuckling over it now—but I 
ask you, what would you think of me 
if I should tell you to read a story about 
a doll? You would rightly remind me 
that it was too young. All I can say, 
then, is that it will quite likely be still 
here waiting for you when you are well 
past college. 

I used to try out books I received 
for girls on a girl I knew, to see how 
they impressed her. “How old do you 
think I am, Mrs. Becker?” said she as 
she brought back a batch. “Why, fif- 
teen, aren’t you?” said I. “Yes, I am,” 
she replied, “but from the books you 
give me I thought you must think I 
was twelve.” Now every one of those 
books had been sent me as “for girls 
14-16,” so I told her that stock sizes 
for stories are like stock sizes for cloth- 
ing: it is usually safe to get them a 
little large. Of the new books I am 
going to describe to you (I am to do 
all the talking once a month, and in the 
alternate numbers answer your ques- 
tions about books) some may just fit 
your book-size, some you may have out- 
grown, and some you may have to 
grow to, but I trust that among the 
assortment you may be able to find a fit. 

But before we begin all this, there 
is something I wish you would do for 
me. I want to find out more than I now 
know about the sort of books you like. 
We know a good deal about what chil- 
dren like, but the tastes of older young 
people are not so easy to find out—and 
I can assure you that publishers and 
authors would be glad enough to fill 
them if they knew what they were. You 
don’t tell, partly, of course, because you 
are too busy reading to ask yourself 
many questions as to why you read, and 
partly because in the High School years 
your individuality is developing at such 
a rate that you may like one sort of 
book in June and quite another the next 
January. But it would do this depart- 
ment a great deal of good if you would 
write me a letter telling me the names 
of ten books you honestly like, and also, 
in general, what kind or kinds of books 
you like best to read. I say “honestly,” 
because I am interested in what you 
really like, not in what you think you 
ought to like. I am going to do my 
best to improve your taste if it needs 

(Concluded on page 26) 





GLENN CuRTISS 


The Safest Plane 


HE Curtiss biplane Tanager may 

be considered the most nearly 
fool-proof plane yet built by virtue 
of its winning the $100,000 prize of- 
fered by the Guggenheim Fund for 
the Premotion of Aeronautics in its 
Safe Aircraft Competition. Fifteen 
planes competed in the preliminaries 
at Mitchel Field, Long Island, but 
none except the Curtiss entry suc- 
cessfully passed the eighteen tests. 
A British entry, a Handley-Page 
biplane, was the only near rival; 
and so similar are the planes in many 
respects that patent infringement 
suits have been filed. 

The minimum performance tests 
included a high speed of 100 miles 
per hour, a minimum speed of 35 
miles per hour, a rate of climb of 600 
feet per minute at sea level, a range 
of flight of 405 miles at full throttle, 
a maximum flying altitude of 15,000 
feet, and a minimum gliding speed 
of 38 miles an hour. The plane also 
had to demonstrate ability to halt 
within 100 feet after touching the 
earth, to glide over a 35-foot ob- 
struction and then halt within 300 
feet, to leave the ground after a 300- 
foot start and then clear a 35-foot 
obstruction 500 feet from the start- 
ing place, to fly for five minutes with 
the pilot’s hands off the controls, to 
glide at an angle of eight degrees to 
the horizon, to giide at a speed of 
45 miles at 12 degrees, to take off 
and land within a 500-foot square 
surrounded by a 25-foot obstruction, 
and to taxi under its own power in 
any direction in a 20-mile wind. 
Equipped with three independent 
controls, the plane had to be proved 
“fool proof” in event of engine fail- 
ure by refusing to respond if the 
pilot, in error, pulled back the con- 
trols instead of gliding earthwards. 
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Diagram of 200-inch telescope now under 
construction in California. 


Science in 1929 


OR their annual meeting mem- 

bers of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science as- 
sembled during the Christmas vaca- 
tion in Des Moines, Iowa. Nearly 
1,600 papers were read, by title at 
least, and the Association adjourned 
assured that science had made prog- 
ress during 1929. 

Outstanding among the discoveries of 
the year were: 

Ortho-hydrogen and para-hydrogen, two 
different kinds of hydrogen molecules hav- 
ing electrons revolving in different direc- 
tions, discovered. 

Pepsin, the enzyme which digests food, 
crystallized for the first time. 

Influenza germ believed isolated (see 
opposite page). 

A sugar substance generated by tuber- 
culosis germs, which acts apparently as the 
agent of union between the tuberculosis 
bacillus and the human cell, discovered. 

Rubber obtained from common U. S. 
plants. 

Einstein’s Einheitliche Feldtheorie given 
to Prussian Academy of Sciences for 
criticism. 

Re-measurement of exact speed of light 
begun. 

Diesel engine used successfully in long- 
distance airplane flight for the first time. 

Aerial camera used by aviators for locat- 
ing ruins and for taking long distance 
photographs. 

Practical use of ship-to-shore telephone 
conversation. 

Meteor in southwest Africa found to be 
biggest of its kind. 

Sunrise over “Copernicus,” a pit on the 
moon, effectively photographed. 

200-in. quartz mirror telescope developed. 

Manganese-molybdenum alloy developed 
for rails. 

Ashton process developed for producing 
quantities of wrought iron at low cost. 

Ten “Peking Men” (Pithecanthropus 
Erectus) found by a Canadian party near 
Peiping, China. 





The Safe Aircraft Competition is 
in effect the last active work of the 
fund which its president, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, now Ambassador to 
Cuba, announced a month ago would 
conclude its existence with the finishing 
of the world-wide competition. 


Lhe Scholastic 


Dr. ‘Larry” GouLp 


The South Pole Gazette 

ITTLE AMERICA, Byrd’s head- 

quarters in the Antarctic, is still 
a center of interest. Shortly before 
Christmas, word came that President 
Hoover had signed a Congressional 
bill elevating Byrd from Commander 
to Rear Admiral on the retired list 
of the United States Navy. Dr. 
Lawrence Gould, leader of the geo- 
logical party in the Queen Maud 
Mountains, reported finding the 
cache left by Captain Roald Amund- 
sen at the foot of the Axel Heiberg 
Glacier eighteen years ago after his 
epoch-making discovery of the South 
Pole on foot. New information con- 
cerning the nature of the typography 
east of the glacier was also collected. 
At headquarters the men _ were 
watching the break-up of ice which will 
soon permit ships to get through. 

Byrd’s promotion gave pleasure to 
everyone in camp. As Byrd re- 
minded the men, it was recognition 
of what they had all accomplished. 
Byrd, youngest Rear Admiral, was 
“jumped” over the rank of Captain, 
as was Robert E. Peary when simi- 
larly honored for discovering the 
North Pole. 

Dr. Gould’s geological party, mak- 
ing a survey southward, found that 
instead of land, as was previously 
believed, much of the area to the 
east of Captain Amundsen’s trail is 
nothing but part of the Great Ice 
Barrier. What Amundsen took for 
mountain ranges are huge ridges of 
ice. Near Mount Betty, at the foot 
of a great glacier, Dr. Gould found 
a curious pile of rocks, a cairn where- 
in Amundsen had left a five-gallon 
can of kerosene, two small packages 
of matches, and a tin can containing 
a note. Dr. Gould left a note telling 
briefly about the Byrd Expedition 
and took Amundsen’s as a souvenir. 
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Dr. ISADORE SYDNEY FALK 


Influenza Germ Discovered 

NFLUENZA, dread _ respiratory 

disease which prostrated the 
world in 1918-19 and has spread 
locally several times since then, may 
in the near future be as much under 
control as diphtheria and smallpox. 
What is believed to be its causative 
germ, the polymorphous  streptococ- 
cus has been isolated by Dr. Isadore 
Sydney Falk and his associates in the 
bacteriological laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

This germ was thought by Dr. 
Milton J. Rosenau, thirteen years 
ago, to be the cause of many baffling 
infections, but it was forgotten when 
leading bacteriologists during the 
1918 epidemic concluded that a virus 
so fine that it seeped through the 
finest porcelain filters was the cause 
of influenza. 

When the dread disease struck 
Chicago last winter, Dr. Falk and his 
associates took cultures from every 
throat they could reach. In them 
they found the polymorphous strep- 
tococcus, which resembles, under the 
microscope, a chain of unmatched 
beads. When the germ collects into 
minute, smooth colonies in the blood, 
it causes a cold or mild influenza. 
When the colonies become rough, 
the influenza grows severe. 

Now that the cause is known, an 
intelligent way of treatment and 
possibly a preventive vaccine may be 
developed. Some medical men are 
skeptical, recalling that at least ten 
times in the last five years has the 
causative germ of influenza been an- 
nounced. Dr. Falk asks them to sus- 
pend judgment until his detailed re- 
port, covering his extensive experi- 
ments, is published. 

So important is the discovery that 
the London Times, when the news 
reached England, called Dr. Falk 
from his bed early in the morning 
to be interviewed for half an hour 
by trans-Atlantic telephone. 


Scene in a piano factory where nearly 
completed instruments are being tuned. 


Radio Defeats Piano 


NTO depression has rapidly slid 

the American piano industry 
during the past decade. Instead of 
thumping scales and learning to play 
“The Burning of Rome,” little Alice 
and Edgar wound the phonograph 
and heard Ignace Paderewski and 
Sergei Rachmaninov. Then the radio 
antiquated the phonograph. Music 
was on tap whenever wanted, and 
practical parents bought a radio in- 
stead of making the children prac- 
tice for piano lessons. 


One tangible result of the decline 
in demand for pianos has been the 
appointment of receivers for the finan- 
cially embarrassed American Piano 
Company, manufacturers of Chicker- 
ing, Knabe, Mason & Hamlin and 
Ampico reproducing pianos, all rank- 
ing amofig the highest quality in- 
struments made. Despite endorse- 
ments by leading musicians, the 
pianos sold so slowly that the court 
found the company to have current 
and unpaid liabilities of $1,200,000. 
Its property is valued at only $3,689,- 
000, little of which could be realized 
at a forced sale. 


Since it was chartered in 1908, the 
American Piano Company conducted 
business very successfully until 1927, 
when dividends on its common stock 
were not paid. The next year pre- 
ferred dividends were passed, and 
the business showed a deficit of 
$235,235. To combat the phonograph, 
player-pianos were perfected. To 
check the falling sales early last year 
a complete line of radios was placed 
on sale at the company’s retail stores. 
Installment buying has helped to 
make piano sales, but its financial 
returns are too slight to offset the 
depression. 


Because pianos are so costly com- 
pared to radios, the American Piano 
Company has not suffered more than 
has the whole industry. In 1924, 
300,000 pianos were sold; last year 
the sales for the whole country were 
estimated to be but 115,000. 


GEN. JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS 


General Smuts Visits Us 
MERICA’S most distinguished 
visitor of the month is General 
Jan Christiaan Smuts, former Pre- 
mier of the Union of South Africa, 
here to aid in the celebration of the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the League of Nations. World wars, 
he declared in his first interview, are 
an impossibility in the future, be- 
cause the world will not be so “luna- 
tic” as to allow a contest which the use 
of poison gases, bacteria, and other de- 
velopments of applied science will 
direct against civilian populations. 
January 4, General Smuts was 
guest of honor at a luncheon of 
thirty-two organizations celebrating 
the founding of the League of Na- 
tions. The next afternoon he spoke 
at a League mass meeting in the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. Then he went to Boston and 
New Haven for speeches, visited 
Cincinnati, met President Hoover, 
and talked on Palestine conditions 
to the Zionist organization of New 
York. Though he praised the League 
and judged its work successful, he 
explained that he had not come to 
conduct propaganda for American 
participation in the organization. 
General Smuts was born of Dutch 
ancestry in South Africa in 1870. 
After studying law at Cambridge 
University, he practiced in Cape 
Town and Johannesberg. In the war 
against England, he was a military 
leader of the Boer forces; but after 
the defeat, be became a loyal British 
subject and used his talents to de- 
velop South African business and 
agriculture. He was one of the chief 
founders of the Union of South 
Africa. After playing an impor- 
tant part at the Versailles Peace Con- 
ference, he held the Premiership of 
South Africa for five years. 
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N January 21 a naval conference 

is scheduled to open in London 
which may prove to be of historic 
importance. For months past for- 
eign offices and admiralties of five 
governments have been intensively 
studying the problems that will come 
before it in the hope of preventing 
a repetition of the Geneva fiasco of 
1927. If the conference fails, it will 
not be because of lack of preparation. 
The importance which President 
Hoover attaches to the forthcoming 
conference is shown by the size and 
calibre of the American delegation, 
which will be headed by Secretary of 
State Stimson. The other members 
are Secretary of the Navy Adams, 
Ambassadors Dawes, Gibson and 
Morrow, and Senators Robinson and 
Reed. It is significant that all of the 
seven American delegates are civil- 
ians. Uncertainty exists in many 
circles as to the outcome of the Lon- 
don Conference. The Washington 
Conference of 1921-22, which lasted 
almost four months, nearly foun- 
dered over the comparatively simple 
matters of battleships and aircraft 






carriers. The forthcoming confer- 
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ence is to tackle infinitely more com- 


plicated questions connected with 
various types of cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. In the background 
will hover explosive political ques- 
tions, involving naval bases, mer- 
chant shipping, freedom of the seas, 
and the relation of the United States 
to the League of Nations. Little 
wonder that some prophets believe 
that, despite the elaborate conversa- 
tions now in progress, the London 
Conference will last four or five 
months. 

In reality two conferences are to 
be held in London. The first meets 
in accordance with Article XXI of 
the Washington Treaty of 1922, 
which provided that in eight years a 
conference should be held to deter- 
mine what changes in battleship con- 
struction should be made in the light 
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of “possible technical and scientific 
developments.” Under the Washing- 
ton Treaty battleship replacements 
should start after 1931. 

At present it costs about $37,000,- 
000 to build a battleship, and as the 
Washington Treaty calls for the con- 
struction of fifteen such battleships 
each by the British Empire and the 
United States during the next few 
years, the financial burden imposed 
is heavy. All five governments ap- 
pear to agree that steps should be 
taken to postpone construction of 
these costly vessels, or to reduce 
their size. 

The real difficulties arise in con- 
nection with the second London 
Conference, whose purpose is to limit 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 
In view of these difficulties, some ob- 
servers hope that the matter of bat- 
tleship replacement will be the last 
rather than the first matter to be 
discussed at London, in order to hold 
France and Italy in the conference 
until the end. 


Anglo-American Parity 

The four difficulties which have 
loomed upon the naval horizon are as 
follows: The Anglo-American diffi- 
culty over parity in auxiliary craft; 
the Japanese demand for a ratio of 
70 per cent; the relation of the 
French to the Italian navy; the rela- 
tion of France to the nava] question 
as a whole. Thanks to the Hoover 
and MacDonald negotiations, the 
cruiser difficulty which wrecked the 
Geneva Conference, is on the way to 
being solved. Both governments 
have accepted the principle of parity 
for every type of craft. Both gov- 
ernments agree that destroyers 
should be limited upon a basis of 
tonnage equality. Both governments 
wish to bring about the abolition of 
the submarine. 

So far as cruisers are concerned, 
both governments frankly recognize 
that their needs are different. It has 
therefore been agreed that the 
British Navy may possess a larger 
number of cruisers than the United 
States, but that the United States 
should have the right to maintain 
more 10,000-ton 8-inch-gun cruisers 
than the British Empire. While 
uncertainty still exists as to the 
actual demands of the United States, 
it seems that the British desire to 
maintain a fleet of fifty cruisers of 
339,000 tons, while the Americans 
wish a fleet of thirty-six cruisers 
having 315,000 tons. The United 
States, however, desires to maintain 
six more large cruisers than the 
British; the British desire to grant 
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(British) Largest 
battleship afloat. 


the United States a 
only three. 

This is the one technical difference 
which now separates the two gov- 
ernments. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the Anglo-American 
settlement merely provides for the 
stabilizing of the British cruiser fleet 
at its present strength, rather than 
for any substantial reduction; 
and for the construction by the 
United States of from thirteen 
to eighteen new cruisers. The 
failure of the United States and 
Great Britain to bring about 
cruiser reduction has 
stiffened the de- 
mand of other 
powers. And it is 
not certain, more- 
over, that the dif- 
ferences over the 
three large cruisers 
can be easily set- 
tled. Nevertheless, 
the success of the 
conference is of 
such great personal 
importance to Pres- 
ident Hoover and 
Prime Minister 
MacDonald that it 
is inconceivable 
that this gap will 
not be bridged. 
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Capital ships of 

this type may be 
permanently eliminated 

by the London Conference 


The Japanese Demands 

The second main difficulty con- 
cerns the Japanese demands. It is 
the policy of Japan to maintain a 
navy strong enough to prevent out- 
side interference with her communi- 
cations with the Asiatic mainland, 
upon which the food supply of Japan 
depends. About two-thirds of the 
destroyers and submarines in the 
Japanese Navy are too small to 
cross the Pacific. Japanese declare 
that the Japanese Navy has been 
constructed only with a view to 
maintaining control over the China 
and Yellow Seas. In order to in- 
sure such control the Japanese re- 
fuse to sign any naval treaty which 
does not allow them to maintain an 
auxiliary fleet of a ratio of 70 per 
cent to Great Britain or the 

United States. 
Since the Washington 
Conference of 1922 a num- 
ber of events have occurred 
twhich have strengthened 
e attitude of Japan. First, 
the large 10,000-ton cruisers 
have come into existence; 
these cruisers are more of 
a potential menace to Japan 
than were the cruisers in 
existence in 1922. Second, 
the British Empire has be- 
gun the construction of the 


Singapore naval base, which can be 
aimed only at Japan. While on No- 
vember 14 is was announced that the 
Labor Government would slow down 
work on this base, construction had 
already gone to the point where it 
had seriously aroused the Japanese 
people. 

As a result of the Anglo-American 
discussions it is probable that the 
British Empire will maintain only 70 
per cent as many 10,000 ton cruisers 
as the United States. The Japanese 
demand for a ratio of 70 per cent to 
the United States therefore means a 
demand for equality in large cruisers 
with the British Empire. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising to read 
that Prime Minister MacDonald has 
rejected the Japanese plea. 


France vs. Italy 


Important as are these Anglo- 
American and Japanese difficulties, 
they pale into insignificance in com- 
parison with the problem raised by 
the relation of the French to the 
Italian Navy. The Italian Govern- 
ment has declared that it is willing 
to accept any reduction in arma- 
ments, however low such reduction 
might be, provided its navy is not 
exceeded by that of any other con- 
tinental European power. In other 
words, Italy demands parity with 
France. 

Although France accepted parity in 
battleships with Italy at the Washing- 
ton Conference, she now firmly declines 
to accept such parity in the case of aux- 
iliary craft. Frenchmen point out that 
the interests of Italy are concentrated 
in the Mediterranean; but France not 
only must defend important interests in 
this area but must also safeguard its 
Atlantic Coast and possessions in trop- 
ical Africa and in the Orient. To the 
French, naval equality with Italy would 
mean actual French inferiority. 

Nevertheless, at least three proposals 
have been made to compromise Italy’s 
demand for naval parity with France. 
First, it is suggested that especially in 
view of a difficult financial situation, 
Italy, in return for a declaration of 
theoretical equality between Italy and 
France, would undertake not to increase 
its navy beyond its present size. Sec- 
ond, it is proposed that in the event of 
failure to reach a concrete settlement, 
France and Italy agree to the suspen- 
sion of naval construction for a term 
of years. 

Third, a Mediterranean Locarno has 
been proposed, whereby France and 
Italy should agree to parity in the Medi- 
terranean, but France should be allowed 
to maintain an additional fleet in At- 
lantic or in Asiatic waters, and Great 
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Britain should guarantee that this fleet 
should not enter the Mediterrean. 


France and the League 

The final difficulty, and perhaps the 
greatest of all, is the French attitude 
toward the whole naval settlement as 
proposed by Great Britain and the 
United States. At the Washington Con- 
ference of 1922, France accepted the 
ratio of 1.67 to 5 in the case of battle- 
ships. Nevertheless, French sentiment 
seems to be unanimous in the belief that 
Britain and the United States unfairly 
jockeyed France into accepting this 
ratio; and France is determined that it 
shall not be applied to auxiliary craft. 

The French naval program calls for a 
cruiser strength of 210,000 tons, which 
is about two-thirds of the proposed 
cruiser tonnage for the American Navy; 
it also calls for 180,000 tons of destroy- 
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ers and for 96,000 of large submarines 
and about 35,000 tons of small coasta) 
submarines. . It is certain that France 
will not accept the 1.67 ratio in regard 
to auxiliary craft, but will insist on the 
right to maintain a cruiser and sub- 
marine fleet which will to a certain ex- 
tent be able to offset Anglo-Saxon pre- 
dominance in capital vessels. Present 
French policy is to build four large sub- 
marines for every British battleship. 
It is certain that France will not agree 
to the abolition of the submarine. 

In case France and Italy decline to 
sign a naval agreement in London, it is 
proposed that Britain, the United States 
and Japan enter into a tripartite naval 
agreement. But then France im return 
may refuse to disarm upon land—and 
land disarmament is even more neces- 
sary than naval disarmament if peace 
is to be realized. 

The real task of the delegates of the 
forthcoming conference is to bridge the 
gap between the French and the Anglo- 
Saxon points of view. 


Text condensed from the New York Times 





A group of freedom-loving Tyrolese in 
characteristic costume holding a celebration 
around the monument of Andreas Hofer, 
great national patriot of the Napoleonic 
period, at the village of Kufstein, South 
Tyrol. The memory of Hofer is now a 
rallying call for Tyroleans in their protest 
against Italy’s policies of forcible Italiani- 
sation. 


IGH in the eastern Alps along the 
upper waters of the Inn and the 
Adige rivers nestles the land of the 
Tyrolese famed in song and story. Ty- 
rol was an Austrian province contain- 
ing 11,000 square miles of granite crags 
and picturesque mountain slopes that 
hung above the placid mirror of Lake 
Constance like a giant pear. But by the 
treaty of St. Germain the southern 
part, containing 5500 square miles, was 
ceded to Italy. 

Fourteen hundred years ago a Ger- 
man tribe from Bavaria wandered over 
the mountains, through the Brenner 
pass, the lowest point in the great ridge 
of the Austrian Alps, and selected this 
sparsely populated region for its home. 
Slow expansion southward continued 
until the Middle Ages when the more 
populous Italian bishopric of Trent was 
approached. From that time to the 
present, perched in their mountain aerie, 
the people have sought to continue their 
pastoral pursuits. There has been little 
tendency toward development of indus- 
try. The few urban communities that 
do exist are small and without factories 
or mills. Since the earliest times the 
Tyrolese have cultivated their small 
patches content to live the life of rural 
independence. 

Under the Caesars Tyrol was a fron- 
tier province where the Roman legions 
were gathered for distribution along the 
ever troublesome German border or to 
launch a conquering campaign into the 
wilds beyond the Black Forest. Later, 
semi-civilized tribes came _ trooping 
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Minority Rights in South Tyrol 
(Danger Spots on the World Map:V) 


By RosBeErt L. Jongs, Pu. D. 


through the Brenner pass to join in the 
overthrow of the Eternal City. Charle- 
magne included Tyrol in his empire and 
his successors led their plundering 
hordes into the Alps, and through the 
Brenner they poured down upon the fair 
Italian plains. The destruction of the 
Holy Roman Empire left the Tyrol to 

Austria, and in the Little Corporal’s as- 
saults upon the ancient Hapsburg pos- 
sessions he met his only reverse at the 
hands of the Tyrolese under the leader- 
ship of their immortal countryman, An- 
dreas Hofer. From that time until 1918, 
Tyrol was a part of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

Italy entered the Great War deserting 
her historic “Triple Alliance” with the 
Central Powers, to regain the “unre- 
deemed lands” which patriotic Italians 
had coveted since the days of Garibaldi 
and Cavour. This included the region 
around Trent, but when the war was 
over, Italy demanded all Tyrol below 
the Brenner pass. President Wilson ob- 
jected, but finally acquiesced when con- 
cessions were offered in the Fiume 
controversy. The territory contained 
about a quarter of a million Germans, 
and Austria protested against their 
transfer. The Italians promised as lib- 
eral treatment as was stipulated in the 
treaties for the protection of minorities 
forced upon the smaller nations. The 
promise was kept and there was little 
or no complaint until the coming of the 
Fascisti. In 1923, a policy of assimila- 
tion was inaugurated which in its prac- 
tical application came to be a forcible 
attempt to deprivé 
the Tyrolese of 
their national lan- 
guage, religion, 
and characteristics. 
Italian was made 
compulsory in the 
schools. But oppo- 
sition organiza- 
tions soon sprang 
into existence, ap- 
peals were made to 
Germans every- 
where, and a clam- 
or was raised for 
the League of Na- 
tions to take up the 
question. 

Italy justified her 
conduct on the 
grounds that the 
Brenner pass is her 
strategic frontier, 
and in the interest 
of national securi- 


Austria was afraid to champion the 
Tyrolean cause since it might provoke 
hostilities or economic reprisals. There 
was less hesitation in Germany, and the 
government showed its interest in 1926 
by an appeal for justice. Mussolini im- 
mediately accused Berlin of organizing 
a movement against Italian sovereignty 
over German-speaking people. He even 
hinted at the conquest of the remainder 
of the Tyrol if agitation continued. 
Here the matter rested until 1928 when 
the subject was taken up in the Aus- 
trian Parliament. Italy was charged 
with violation of the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main. The Austrian Chancellor, Mon- 
signor Seipel, protested his government 
could neither interfere by an appeal to 
the League of Nations, nor take the 
question up with Rome, but it could only 
rely upon the conscience of the world. 
Mussolini replied that this was a do- 
mestic affair and no interference from 
abroad would be tolerated. The move- 
ment for the organic union of Austria 
and Germany known as the “Anschluss” 
has caused further aggravation. The ill 
feeling has spread to all central Europe 
and nowhere does a conciliatory disposi- 
tion appear. If the Tyrol becomes the 
cause or the scene of hostilities all 
Europe will inevitably become involved. 
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“Listen, Fella— 


Next time 
you tend goal... 
show up in some- 
thing warm!” 


Don’t ch-ch-chatter at the goal when 

the puck comes singing down the ice. 

Keep cool in the warmth of a swank- 

ing big All-American Bradley Sweater 

... it never muffs comfort ... or fit, for 

a Bradley plays with you—leaves your 

muscles free for the fracas — follows 

your swing and your speed with an easy 

stretch that always comes back and stays 

put for many years of knocking around. 

That’s how a Bradley knows its business 

about being a sweater for an athlete— 

And—for the campus—for style—a 

light weight Bradley that slips under 

your coat and gives warmth for inside 

wear without overheating . . . without 

bulk. Fast dyed in so many different 

color combinations that your favorite 

. sportswear dealer is bound to have your 
“My advice to . 

any High School high school colors. Go get a Bradley. 


Athlete—” 
**Chick” Meehan, and other big college i SLIP INTO A 
coaches, speak to you in this All-Sports 


Book, giving you hints on how to de- * 
velop finished flash in five different 
major sports. Your dealer has a free 


copy for you—or write to Bradley Knit- 


ting Co., Delavan, Wis. AND OUT-OF-DOORS 





Railroad Mergers Proposed 


Fok eight years, ever since the Esch- 

Cummins Transportation Act became 
law, plans innumerable have been pro- 
posed for bunching the more than 400 rail- 
roads of the country into a few great sys- 
tems which could be operated more eco- 
nomically. Many of them are small and 
financially weak; these should be strength- 
ened by being attached to adjoining trunk 
line roads. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission, under the law, has the power to 
reject any combinations proposed by the 
railroads themselves, and was also in- 
structed to bring in a plan of consolida- 
tion of its own. Several times within the 
past few years, the I. C. C., as it is 
familiarly called, has disapproved merger 
plans proposed by various groups of capi- 
talists like the Van Sweringen brothers of 
Cleveland, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
or Leonor F. Loree, of the Delaware & 
Hudson, on the ground that they were not 
in the public interest or did injustice to the 
minority stockholders in the merged roads. 

The Commission is composed of eleven 
members distributed over the nation by dis- 
tricts, serving six-year terms, and each 
one acts as chairman in rotation for one 
year. A new chairman, Commissioner 
Frank McNanamy of the District of 
Columbia, has just been chosen, and two 
new members have been appointed by the 
President to fill vacancies. 

Now the I. C. C. has at last handed 
down its own long-awaited plan. It would 
consolidate all the railroads of the coun- 
try into 21 great systems, grouped around 
some important existing road. Two of 
them. consist of Canadian roads which 
have trackage in the United States at some 
points. The Commission has named its 
systems as follows after the most impor- 
tant unit (each of them will have control 
over a brood of from six to fifty smaller 
roads or accessory corporations, terminals, 
etc.) : 

1. Boston & Maine. 2. New Haven. 3. 
New York Central. 4. Pennsylvania. 5. 
Baltimore & Ohio. 6. Chesapeake & Ohio- 


Nickel Plate. 7. Wabash-Seaboard. §8. 
Atlantic Coast Line. 9. Southern. 10. IIli- 
nois Central. 11. Chicago & Northwestern. 
12. Great Northern-Northern Pacific. 13. 
Milwaukee. 14. Burlington. 15. Union 
Pacific. 16. Southern Pacific. 17. Santa 
Fe. 18. Missouri Pacific. 19. Rock Island- 
Frisco. 20. Canadian National. 21. Can- 
adian Pacific. 

The main surprise of this list over many 
plans that have previously been proposed 
is the formation of a fifth trunk line in 
the Middle Atlantic region, built around 
the Wabash Railroad, with access to New 
York via the Lehigh Valley. This would 
be in direct competition with the New 
York Central, Pennsylvania, B. & O. and 
Chesapeake & Ohio, some of which have 
attempted to get control of many of the 
disputed units. In the West, the Burling- 
ton is given a separate system although it 
is owned by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific, and the latter are merged 
in one, although they are strongly com- 
peting roads. 

The plan, however, is only advisory. The 
Commission was not unanimous in its 
favor and there are already signs of re- 
volt on the part of many roads which are 
not satisfied with the proposed distribu- 
tion. The Commission has no authority 
to force its plan on the roads. That is up 
to Congress, and while the President has 
urged early legislation for railroad con- 
solidation, and bills have already been in- 
troduced in both houses to permit it, it is 
unlikely that any action will be taken dur- 
ing the present session. Furthermore, the 
condition of most of the roads has im- 
proved greatly during the past eight years, 
and many economists see no urgent need 
for consolidation. 


The Farm Board Squabble 


Van the Farm Marketing Act de- 
sired by President Hoover became 
law last June, over the opposition of the 
radical farm leaders who. demanded 
debentures, equalization fees, or other 
devices for more immediate cash relief to 
the depressed agricultural industry, it was 
received with coolness by the majority of 


SENATOR FrepertcK M. Sackett 
(See page 24) 
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farmers, who considered it only a half 
measure inadequate to meet the situation. 
The President’s appointment of the Federal 
Farm Board, under the chairmanship of 
Alexander Legge, former president of the 
International Harvester Company, met 
with considerable criticism from the Farm 
Bloc at first and it was suspected of being 
subservient to big business. 

Six months has completely dispelled this 
suspicion, for the Farm Board has pursued 
a course of great independence, carrying 
out faithfully the intent of Congress to 
give substantial assistance to a more scien- 
tific and progressive system of cooperative 
marketing. The Board has loaned nearly 
$150,000,000 to cooperative bodies in sev- 
eral kinds of crops and to newly formed 
corporations which it has sponsored for 
marketing grain, fruit, and livestock. So 


Miss ANNABEL MATTHEWS 
(See page 24) 


thoroughgoing have been ‘its activities that 
the farmers are now convinced of its 
friendly intentions. The Board lends money 
on wheat crops practically up to the full 
price it would bring by outright 
sale. It makes loans to farmer-owned 
marketing corporations at 3% per cent. The 
cooperatives may in turn lend to their 
members at not to exceed 2 per cent. Since 
private grain dealers and elevator owners 
cannot borrow from the banks at less than 
6 per cent, they are naturally at a dis- 
advantage, which may in time force into 
bankruptcy all but the financially strongest. 

This conflict has been forced into the 
open by the recent criticisms of Julius H. 
Barnes, chairman of the board of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and himself a large Minnesota 
grain exporter. Mr. Barnes has been one 
of the most prominent business men of 
the United States. He was head of the 
Grain Corporation set up under the Wilson 
Administration during the war and is a 
close friend and advisor of Mr. Hoover. 
But so is Mr. Legge. The fight between 
the farmers and the middlemen is an old 
one and underlies in fact much of the de- 
mand for farm relief. Now for the first 
time the farmers have powerful Govern- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


I. The Book Page: As One Reader to Another 
“Have you read—?” “What’s it about?” 
“Do you think I’d like it?” “Blank says it’s 
.” “Tt sounds dry.” “No one seems to 
ve read it.” 

Have you ever made such remarks as these? 
Most students when confronted by library shelves 
or the formidable book list would like to have 
a sympathetic friend at hand, one who knows 

and young people’s tastes. Read As Onr 
Reader to Another to find out whether The 
Scholastic has been able to provide you with 
such a friend. “As much for enjoyment as for 
education,” “before the fun starts,” “Enjoyment 
out of reading,” “benefits and delights,” ‘grand 
good entertainment,” “I like to read”: What do 
such expressions tell you about Mrs. Becker’s at- 
titude? Compare it with that of Albert Payson 
Terhune. at makes one feel that our new 
literary guide won’t be shocked even if one does 
enjoy reading trash? What does Mrs. Becker 
think about book lists? Give your own favorite 
quotation on books or ng. : 

Of course friendship with our book adviser, 
like all true friendships, must be a partnership. 
You must give as well as take. rs. Becker 
says she wants to be swamped with letters. Take 
her at her word. Let ery ——, - Gorge 
one riod to writing t request er. e 
ignore; make your Vetter a real heart-to-heart 
talk. That is what the adviser wants (and, in- 
cidentally, it is what brings good composition 
grades). Let every reader do his part before 
the fun begins.” 

Il. Theodore Thomas Who Made America 
“Music Conscious” : 

Why should Theodore Thomas be classed with 
the benefactors of mankind? Contrast European 
countries with the United States as a field for 

ical achie t in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. What was the greatest musical 
need of the country is 1862? Show how the 
Thomas Orchestra met this need. nee 

Was Theodore Thomas wise, in your opinion, 
to neglect musical composition? . Your reasons? 

Defend this proposition: Although German- 
born, Theodore Thomas was a one hundred per 
cent American. 


Ill. The Wonderful Lemans 4 of pean ‘. 
i ma ou want 
bk Ww y? Explain ~ ay it is a 





read furthe: 
urther? 
propriate to begin an article on Walter de 
Mare with an imaginative paragraph? Name 
one work by each of the five authors mentioned 
as possible favorites of the sensitive reader. Do 
‘ou think that you would enjoy stories and poems 
by de la Mare? Why or why not? Give a brief 
biographical sketch of the creator of Tishnar. 


IV. The Nap » 

As Mr. Porter tells us, The Nap is not exactly 
typical of de la Mare’s stories. We will not 
quarrel with it on that account however, any 
more than we object to The Tale of Two Cities 
because it_is not highly Dickensonian. Is the 
real Mr. Thripp the man of the inner voice or 
the man his family knows? Support your view. 
What modern play is an attempt to depict the 
thought life as well as the external life? Briefly 
characterize each member of the Thripp family. 
To what extent are we made to sympathize with 
Mr. Thripp’s delight in his oasis of privacy? 
Had Millie’s troubles been greater, would the 
artistic effect have been less? Explain. . 

Those who are questing for thought tools will 
find Walter de la Mare od company. Pro- 
nounce and define: embonpoint (onbongpong), 
sedentary, sententiously, dulcimer, nuance, titivat- 
ing, quixotically. 

V. The Poetry Corner 

Through his choice of three famous poems Mr. 
Lowe has given us a most happy introduction to 
the misty mid-region of de la Mare’s thought and 


fancy. 

A. The Listeners. Read and reread this 
“most magical of ern verses.” Its word 
witchery must take you into a solemn, somewhat 
“creepy” but exquisite land of silence and mys- 
tery. What sounds are made to contribute to 
the effect of silence? Which alliterative lines 
are particularly fine? The man stands perplexed 
and still. Before what? The door is open for 
your interpretative musings. 

All That’s Past. The reach of time from 
everlasting to everlasting is here realizable. 
What is the relative im ce of the individual 
buds? of the water which now courses in the 
rills? What is the significance of individual 
human lives, in relation to the ancient stream 
of humanity? 

C. The Song of the Mad Prince. Which 
excellences of this poem would attract the artless 
child? which™the sophisticated reader? Is the 
prince stark mad or is his madness, like that 
which Shakespeare depicts, shot through with 
flashes of rare intelligence? Explain the thought 
of the last four lines. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. The Naval Conference 

As a background, short floor talks on 
(a) the Washington Conference of 1922, and (b) 
o Geneva Conference of 1927, will prove help- 
ul. 

Mention the four great difficulties or obstacles 
which “have loomed upon the naval horizon?” 
What good did the MacDonald-Hoover negotia- 
tions accomplish? 

What is the cruisirg strength of the Japanese 
cruisers and submarines? What effect has the 
building of 10,000-ton cruisers had upon Japan’s 
attitude towards the 5-5-3 ratio? Why should 
MacDonald object to the Japanese demands? 

“To the French, naval equality with Italy 
would mean actual French inferiority.” Explain 
this statement. State the main features of the 
three proposals made to compromise the con- 
troversy between France and Italy. What are 
France’s demands with respect to auxiliary craft? 

What, after all, seems to be the real task facing 
the delegates? 

B. Which are true and which false? (Re- 
write correctly those which you consider false.) 

1. It has been agpesd that Britain may possess 
a greater number of cruisers than the U. S., but 
that the U. S. may maintain more 10,000 ton 
8-inch-gun cruisers than Britain. 

2. The agreement between Great Britain and 
the U. S. does not provide for any substantial 
reduction. 

3. The construction of the Singapore naval 
base has tended to reduce the demands of Japan. 

4. The present French policy is to build six 
large submarines for every British battleship. 


Il. World Affairs 

A. India. Is the All-India Nationalist Con- 

ss the legislative body of India? Explain. 

hat is the nature of the challenge issued by this 
Congress to the British government? Just what 
is meant by “dominion status”? Explain the 
expression, “civil disobedience.” 

What change has taken place in the attitude 
of Gandhi? Is India solidly back of this move- 
ment? Explain. What is the attitude of the 
present Labor Government of Great Britain? 

B. China. What is meant by “extraterritorial 
rights”? Why has China wien these privi- 
leges? What seems to be the reaction of the 
nations concerned ? 

Greece. Compare the method of electing 
the president in Greece with that in the U. S. 
Compare the powers of the two Presidents. 


Ill. Tyrol—a Danger Spot 

Locate this district and give its historical back- 
round. Who was the “Little Corporal”? How 
long had Tyrol been a part of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire? What disposition was made 
of this region after the World War? Why? 
How have the Italians tried to assimilate the 
Tyrolese? Was it a fair or a wise policy? 
Explain. Give some of the details of the con- 
troversy between Italy and Germany. 

Confining yourself to a sentence for each tell 
qens about Andreas Hofer, Garibaldi, and 
‘avour. 


IV. The Glory That Was Greece 

Education “aims to make a younger generation 
roosmmne the older one, yet differ from it.” 

xplain. 
fad ewrite correctly those which you consider 
alse: 

1. In Athens, girls and boys were educated 
together along the same lines as is the case in 
the U.S. today. 

2. The athlete of Athens was taught 
and appreciated it just as is the case wit 
American athletes of the present day. 

3. Spartan education was more liberal than 
the Athenian. 

4. Both Sparta and Athens had compulsory 
military training. 

ment briefi 
crates, Aristotle, 
Vv. National Affairs 

A. The Railroad Mergers. Look up the main 
features of the Esch-Cummins Act. What are 
in general the powers of the I. C. C.? Give the 
main features of the new consolidation plan of 
this body. What action is necessary to make this 
recommendation an actuality? Is it likely that 
it will reach that stage? Why? What advan- 
tages aad disadvantages do you see in this sug- 


B. The Farm Board Squabble. What is a 

Farm cooperative “body”? Just how is the Farm 

ai ? What feature of the 

Board’s is do’ the middle men—the grain 

and elevator men—object to? Why? 

What is Chairman Legge’s stand in regard to this 
criticism ? 

C._ The President and Research. Floor talks: 
(a) The Rockefeller Foundation, (b) The Russell 
Sage Foundation. Why has Hoover been called 
the “C President” What is the r- 
pose of the “research council on social trends”? 


try 
our 


on Anaxagoras, Plato, Soc- 
Titus. 
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This middy is different from any 
other middy you could find any- 
where—different because it is smart- 
er and fits better—and different be- 
cause it comes to you with a coupon 
which entitles you to the most in- 
teresting camp diary that was ever 
packed in a camper’s duffle bag. 


The diary is entitled, “My Vaca- 
tion” and will keep your happiest 
camp memories fresh in your mind 
for many years. It contains pages 
for autographs, photos, camp sports, 
camp cheers, cash accounts, equip- 
ment taken and, of course, there is 
a space to record every daily event 
of interest during the entire camp 
season. 


Last year twenty thousand girls took 
these diaries to camp with them. You 
will enjoy one this year. So when you 
buy a MAN O’ WAR Middy, or any 
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such as bloomers, camp suits or rompers, 
look for the coupon and send it in to 
us. You will promptly receive a 1930 
diary with our very best compliments. 


Ask at your local department store for 
MAN O’ WAR Middies, Bloomers and 
Camp suits. If they have not stocked 
them yet send for style booklet and we 
will see that you are supplied. 


BRANIGAN, 
GREEN & CO. 


1270 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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INDIA—Nationalists Demand In- 

dependence. New Year’s Day may 
prove the opening of a momentous year 
for the continuance of the British Empire. 
For just as the old year expired, the All- 
India Nationalist Congress issued a chal- 
lenge to the Imperial Government in the 
form of a declaration of complete inde- 
pendence. The Congress is not a legisla- 
tive body, but is simply a voluntary gath- 
ering of Hindu leaders working for some 
form of self-government. At its meeting 
the year before it issued an ultimatum to 
London that unless home rule under a 
“dominion status,” similar to that of Can- 
ada, Australia, etc., were granted by De- 
cember 31, 1929, it would start a cam- 
paign of civil disobedience. This year, 
meeting at Lahore with 30,000 delegates, 
the Congress was soon in the hands of ex- 
tremists. 

The two principal figures at the con- 
ference were Mahatma Gandhi, the vet- 
eran “saint of nationalism,” and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the presiding officer, 
who represents a younger and more radical 
wing of the movement. Gandhi's prestige 
among the Hindu masses has been potent 
for many years on account of his self- 
sacrificing leadership and his reputation 
as a holy man. He has always counseled 
for moderation and against violence. Now, 
however, despairing of voluntary reform 
on the part of the British Government, 
he has thrown in his lot with the extrem- 
ists, and it was on his motion that the 
Congress voted, with few dissenting votes, 
for immediate action. He still pleads for 
no aggression, but he has recommended to 
his followers a boycott of all English 
goods, withdrawal of all native leaders 
from the Central Legislature and the pro- 
vincial councils, and refusal to pay taxes. 

The present crisis was brought about 
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partly by the sending of a commission 
headed by Sir John Simon, two years ago, 
by the Baldwin Conservative Government, 
to study changes that should be made to 
give India a larger measure of home rule. 
The Commission, which contained members 
of all parties, has not yet presented its 
report to Parliament. The Nationalists re- 
fused to cooperate with it, and have now 
voted against participation in a round table 
conference called at London this month 
by the Labor Government to consider the 
next steps. Labor is more willing to grant 
dominion status than any previous govern- 
ment, and Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, recently 
admitted that a dominion was its ultimate 
aim. But there is tremendous resistance 


PANDIT NEHRU 


in England to the idea of compromising 
with the Nationalists, and Labor is not 
more likely to submit to dictation than 
were the Tories or Liberals. 

The All-India Congress really repre- 
sents only a small fraction of the total 
Indian population of 320,000,000. The 
Moslems hold aloof from it. The wild 
Sikhs of the hill country came in force to 
Lahore, but Gandhi’s efforts to pacify 
them were fruitless, The thousands of 
Indians in positions of authority and com- 
fort in the Civil Service are opposed to 
revolt. Even the Congress itself is badly 
divided on policies. The Government has 
but 50,000 British troops, mostly on the 
northwest frontier, but no open use of 
force is expected in the near future. The 
civil disobedience campaign, however, is 
bound to create serious disturbances. 


CHINA—Nanking Abolishes Ex- 
traterritorial Rights. In China, 
too, January 1 was a crucial date. The 
Nationalist Government at Nanking had 
several times served notice on the powers 
that extra territoriality would be abolished 
then. Enxtraterritoriality is the right of 
foreign citizens in China to be governed 
by the laws and courts of their own na- 
tion instead of those of China. It arose, 
of course, because western merchants found 
that they could not get justice or redress of 
injuries in the native courts. In 1843 Great 
Britain and the United States, by pressure, 
secured treaties granting extraterritorial 
rights to their citizens. Most of the other 
countries (21 in all) doing business in 
China demanded similar privileges. 
China has always resented these so- 
called “unequal treaties,” agd since the 
Boxer rebellion has striven to end the 
system. During the war, extraterritorial 
rights were withdrawn from Germany and 
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her allies, and Soviet Russia later volun- 
tarily entered a treaty with China abolish- 
ing the privileges. A joint conference of 
the powers at Peiping a few years ago 
agreed on the principle of relinquishing 
extraterritorial rights as soon as China 
should develop a reliable system of law 
and courts. But neither the United States 
nor Great Britain has been willing to con- 
cede that that point has yet been reached. 
The parallel system of tariff rights im- 
posed by the powers, however, has been 
gradually relinquished, and the United 
States last year conceded China’s sover- 
eignty over her tariff rates. 

The mandate issued by Dr. C. T. Wang, 
Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment, states that from January 1 all 
foreign nationals in Chinese territory “shall 
abide by the laws, ordinances, and regula- 
tions duly promulgated by the central and 
local governments of China.” It left some 
loopholes, however, for negotiations, and 
the London and Washington Governments 
have been holding lengthy conferences with 
the Chinese Ministers. Great Britain of- 
fered a compromise which would “save 
the face” of Nanking by recognizing the 
abolition of territoriality “in principle” on 
January 1, and is willing to negotiate on 
this program by gradual stages. Some 
similar action may be taken by the Amer- 
ican State Department. No rash move is 
believed likely on the part of the Chinese, 
however, although foreign gunboats and 
troops in Chinese waters are being held 
in readiness to protect their nationals. 


ENGLAND—MacDonald Govern- 
ment Hangs On. The Labor Gov- 
ernment was assured of being in power 


long enough to attempt a diplomatic 
triumph at the London Naval Conference 
which opens next week, when its coal bill 
was passed for the second reading by the 
narrow margin of eight votes, and Parlia- 
ment adjourned for the Christmas holi- 
days without taking any more decisive ac- 


tion. Since the recess was to be for a 
month, and King George has agreed to 
open the conference in person, Premier 
MacDonald will have a respite and a chance 
to recover recent ground lost. There has 
been much talk of the Government’s early 
downfall, and of another general election 
before Easter. Bitter attacks on Mac- 
Donald’s and Snowden’s policies by for- 
mer Chancellor of the Exchequer Winston 
Churchill and by David Lloyd George have 
stiffened Labor’s back. MacDonald would 
be willing to go before the electorate now, 
believing that Labor would be returned 
stronger than ever, perhaps even with a 
majority. 

On the coal bill, the Liberals definitely 
joined forces with the Conservatives, Lloyd 
George declaring that the bill was vicious, 
and demanding that it be amended to pro- 
vide for amalgamation of weak coal prop- 
erties. The left-wing Laborites supported 
the Government, but even so, MacDonaid 
would have been beaten if all the Con- 
servatives had been in their places. It is 
probable that when Parliament reassembles, 
Labor will agree to some changes in the 
coal bill in committee. 


GERMANY—Voters Uphold 
Young Plan. Less than 14 per cent 
of Germany’s 42,000,000 qualified voters 
expressed themselves in favor of the 


“Liberty Law” sponsored by Dr: Alfred 
Hugenberg and the Nationalist Party in 
the referendum held on the Sunday before 
Christmas. It would have required 22,000,- 
000 voters to pass the referendum, but only 
6,000,000 appeared at the polls. This was 
partly due, at least, to popular distrust- of 
Hugenberg and his Fascist cohorts. The 
great majority of Germans, while not ad- 
mitting their war guilt, prefer to deal 
peaceably with the Allies through the fairly 
reasonable terms of the Young Plan, with 
the added advantages of evacuation of the 
Rhineland. The way is now clear for 
Germany to cooperate wholeheartedly with 
the Allies in completing the details of the 
Young Plan at the second Hague Con- 
ference. 


THE Pope’s Crown 
Antiquarians say that this jewel-studded 
crown, now im the possession of Pope 
Pius XI, is priceless. It was presented orig- 
inally to Pope Pius IX by Queen Isabella 

of Spain shortly after her coronation. 


ITALY—Royal Wedding Cele- 

brated with Pomp. Not for gener- 
ations has Rome seen such magnificence 
of flowers, bunting, triumphal arches, 
military reviews, fireworks, and interna- 
tional celebrities as attended the wedding 
of Crown Prince Humbert of Italy and 
Princess Marie Jose of Belgium on Janu- 
ary 8. The ceremony itself occurred pri- 
vately in the Pauline Chapel of the 
Quirinal Palace and was conducted by 
Cardinal Maffi, Archbishop of Pisa. But 
for days before and after, the program was 
filled with royal receptions, gala perform- 
ances, and tributes of homage from the 
Italian people to their prospective king and 
queen. Among the distinguished visitors, 
besides the Belgian royal family, was the 
Duke of York, representing England; 
Primo de Rivera, representing Spain; Gen- 
eral Petain, representing France; King 
Gustav of Sweden, and King Boris of 
Bulgaria, who is reported seeking the hand 
of an Italian princess. 

Prince Humbert is highly popular with 
his people. He has not been subservient 
to the Fascist Government and is con- 
sidered by many the “white hope” of Italian 
democracy, e recent reconciliation be- 
tween the Papacy and the monarchy has 
strengthened the position of the royal family. 
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GREECE—A President Elected. 

Since the expulsion of King George II 
of Greece in 1923, the cradle of democracy 
has been a battleground between royalists 
and republicans, with its actual power 
wielded by one man—formerly Dictator 
General Pangalos, but for the past three 
years Premier Eleutherios Venizelos, 
veteran statesman of the Balkans whose 
abilities have been recognized throughout 
Europe. Greece also has a figurehead 
president. Last month it was the aged 
Admiral Paul Kondouriotis, formerly a 
notable fleet commander in the second 
Balkan War. The Admiral retired on ac- 
count of age and ill health, and the presi- 
dent is now Alexander Zaimis, a former 
premier and a strong supporter of Veni- 
zelos, 

Venizelos is now so strong that he 
feels able to risk a showdown on the ques- 
tion of monarchy. He has expressed his 
willingness to hold an immediate plebiscite 
on the issue of whether Greece shall re- 
main a republic or the deposed George II, 
who lives in fashionable idleness in Eng- 
land, shall be allowed to return to Athens. 
Venizelos has even offered the Royalist 
leaders control of the Ministry of the 
Interior, which manages the elections. In 
1924 a plebiscite was held which gave a 
two-to-one majority against a return to 
monarchy. 


POLAND—Bartel Reappointed 

Premier. The deadlock in which the 
Polish Government was left by the fall 
of the Switalski cabinet has been solved 
after a fashion by President Moscicki’s 
persuading Professor Casimir Bartel of 
the University of Lvov, who was premier 
from 1926 until April, 1929, to resume 
the office. Bartel is a staunch supporter of 
Dictator Pilsudski, just as Switalski was, 
and faces the same opposition majority in 
the Sejm (Parliament), made more irre- 
concilable by the fact that he has retained 
in his cabinet a violent anti-Socialist, 
Colonel Pryster, as Minister of Labor. 
The difficulty in Poland is that, while 
every one recognizes Pilsudski’s practical 
power, both he and the Sejm are unwill- 
ing to let him become a real dictator. 


ProFressor CAsmir BARTEL 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


Giving a Christmas Eve party for chil- 
dren in the White House, President Hoover 
was informed that the Executive Offices 
Building was in flames. After several 
hours practically all the fire apparatus in 
Washington succeeded in extinguishing the 
fire, which had virtually destroyed the 
building. Though personal files of the 
President were saved, valuable public rec- 
ords were lost. Faulty brick work in a 
chimney is believed to have caused the fire. 
The President has established temporary 
headquarters in the State, War and Navy 
Building. 

1c} 


President Hoover plans to ask Congress 
for funds to speed the completion of the 
topographic mapping of the United States, 
finishing the gigantic task in 18 instead of 
88 years as originally intended. Accurate 
maps are of great importance to engineers 
and to industry in general. 

oO 

The tennis star, Helen Wills, and F. S. 
Moody were married at St. Clement’s 
Chapel, Berkeley, Cal., on Dec. 23. Only 
six persons were present at the simple 
ceremony. It is rumored that they are 
spending their honeymoon on the yacht 
Galatea, owned by Cyril Tobin. 


oO 

The sum of $1 was paid to J. P. Morgan 
by the government for the famous yacht 
Corsair. It is in reality a gift from Mr. 
Morgan, but as this is unconstitutional, 
the nominal sum was paid to the financier. 
The yacht is to be used in the work of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey to hurry the 
work of ocean soundings. 


The population of the United States is 
estimated to have increased more than 14,- 
000,000 in the ten-year period ending July 
1, 1928. The National Bureau of Econ- 
omic Research makes their estimate to fill 
in the gaps between the ten-year intervals 
when an official census is not taken. 


_A flying clinic is to travel 6,808 miles, 
visiting 11 nations and showing the latest 
medical developments to Latin American 
doctors. The journey will take only 13 days. 
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LIEUTENANT Cart Ben EIELSON 
who is lost in the Arctic. 


Fighting cold and bad weather conditions 
three nations, Russia, Canada and the 
United States are continuing the search 
for Carl Ben Ejielson, missing American 
aviator. Although no word has come from 
him since Nov. 9, it is known that he was 
lost between Teller, Alaska, and North 
Cape, Siberia, and it is hoped that he may 
be safe somewhere on the Siberian coast. 

o 

A private showing of the Royal Aca- 
demy’s exhibition of Italian art, attended 
by many notable men and women as well 
as art experts from all over the world, 
took place before the exhibit opened to the 
public New Year’s Day. Botticelli’s “Birth 
of Venus” as well as nine Titian portraits 
and many other famous canvases have been 
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ment backing from the President, the Farm 
Board, the Department of Agriculture, and 
Congress. Chairman Legge has declared 
the Board will not be intimidated by the 
grain dealers, and that only gamblers and 
speculators will be hurt by the Board’s 
policy. 


The President and Research 


F there is one trait more than another 

that distinguishes President Hoover it 
is his insistence on getting all the facts 
that bear on a subject before he takes an 
important action. He has been nicknamed 
the “Commission President” and his first 
message to Congress bristled with recom- 
mendations and suggestions for commis- 
sions and projects of special study. He 
believes in hitching the specialist’s tech- 
nique to the common welfare. Several 
years ago, when he was Secretary of Com- 
merce, he appointed a committee of na- 
tionally famous economists to make a 
study of “Recent Economic Changes” as 
an aftermath of President Harding’s Un- 
employment Conference. This committee 
issued its report last year, which was 
generally recognized as a document of 
great value in revealing the significant 
trends of our present business life. 

Now he has appointed a similar research 
council on social trends to direct an ex- 
tensive survey into “significant changes 
in our national life over recent years.” It 
will be headed by Dr. Wesley Clair 
Mitchell, Professor of Economics at 
Columbia University, Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, and 
one of the country’s leading statisticians 
and authorities on the business cycle. Four 
other experts were also named. 


Appointments 


fiatans every important diplomatic 
post in the Foreign Service has seen 
some change since Mr. Hoover took office. 
The latest is in the Embassy at Berlin. 
Ambassador Jacob Gould Schurman, for- 
mer president of Cornell University, who 
has been highly popular in Germany, now 
wishes to retire on account of his age. The 
President has appointed to the vacancy 
Senator Frederick M. Sackett of Kentucky, 
comparatively little known outside the Blue 
Grass State. The appointment is believed 
to be an effort to strengthen the Republi- 
can Party in Kentucky, which has been 
badly divided in recent campaigns. 

Alexander P. Moore, former Ambas- 
sador to Spain and Peru, has now been 
appointed Ambassador to Poland, the post 
at Warsaw having been raised from a 
legation to an embassy. 

Another appointment of unusual inter- 
est is that of Miss Annabel Matthews 
to membership on the U. S. Board of Tax 
Appeals, the highest paid office ever held 
by a woman in the Government (salary 
$10,000). Miss Matthews is a native of 
Georgia, a graduate of Brenau College, a 
former school-teacher, and has worked her 
way up for fifteen years in Washington 
through the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
She had become so expert in taxation mat- 
ters that when the vacancy occurred, Sec- 
retary Mellon recommended her highly 
for the Tax Board. 
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THE LIBRARY TABLE 


Brief Summaries and Suggestions 
from Current Magazines 





Subbing Under Ice—Next Summer 
The Defender, private submarine of Simon 
Lake, inventor of the first practical under- 
water craft, will carry Sir Hubert Wilkins 
across the North Pole under the ice. It 
seems impossible, but Fitzhugh Green gives, 
a convincing story of the plans in the 
January American. 

Labor Revolts.——In South Carolina are 
some of the most disturbed industrial com- 
munities in America. When industry came 
to this last great region of abundant raw 
material, cheap power, and convenient 
transportation, it thought it was finding 
cheap and unorganized labor as well. The 
sudden awakening of labor consciousness 
has produced a dramatic clash. (E. T. H 
Shaffer’s “Southern Mill People” in the 
winter Yale Review.) 

The Real Coolidge?—Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, noted biographer, essays to describe 
and explain Calvin Coolidge in “The 
Genius of the Average” in The Atlantic 
Monthly for January. The former Presi- 
dent’s reputation: is shown as a product 
of popular imagination. 

Key Men.—Ten living scientists, some 
of them unknown to the public, are selected 
by E. E. Free as those who have had the 
best chance of altering the future of 
science. They and their work are described 
in “Who Are Greatest in Science?” in the 
January North American Review. 

So?—“Popular education,” says the 
English writer, G. K. Chesterton, “is posi- 
tive persecution.” His article is not a con- 
demnation of education, but a description 
of it from a point of view not often used. 
(Vanity Fair for January.) 

The People’s Lawyer.—When President 
Wilson appointed Louis D. Brandeis to 
the United States Supreme Court in 1916, 
there was a storm of protest. The man 
whom the workmen of the nation had 
come to look upon as their spokesman in 
the conflict between the rich and the poor, 
disturbed the powerful. A sympathetic 
account of his struggle to write his ideals 
of American democracy into decisions of 
constitutional law is given by J. D. Pollard 
in Scribner's .for January (“Justice 
Brandeis and the Constitution”). 

Theatre Malady.—Is the audience in no 
way to blame for what is wrong with the 
theatre? Jane Cowl, eminent actress, be- 
lieves that one thing vitally wrong is that 
audiences bring to the theatre no inherent 
sense of glamour. They resist being en- 
tertained. (“An Actress Appeals to her 
Audience” in the January North American 
Review.) 

Big Tent Life—For years Jay Zarado 
did somersaults and flip-flops at any height 
in circus tents. She has written an en- 
tertaining article on circus life, free of the 
usual information. (“Thrills” in the Janu- 
ary Atlantic Monthly.) 

Playing in Wall Street.—What is the 
difference between speculating and gam- 
biing? John T. Flynn, writing in the Janu- 
ary Harper’s, believes there is little dif- 
ference in practice, and he calls for a gov- 
ernmental investigation. 

Art and the Many—As a unifying and 
a clarifying force, art should not be beyond 
the comprehension of the average man. 
Guided by this belief, Duncan Phillips, a 
young millionaire who is devoting his for- 
tune to the collecting of modern art and 
to the spread of art appreciation, has 
written the leading article, “Art and 
Understanding,” in the first issue of his 
new magazine of the same name. 


The World of Tishnar 
(Concluded from page 5) 


the boy we saw some paragraphs ago. 
Henry Brocken makes a fascinating start. 
Henry starts off on Rosinante, the mare 
you may have met in Don Quirote, and on 
his travels he sees a number of literary 
characters—Lucy Gray, Lady Macbeth’s 
physician, Nick Bottom, Jane Eyre, and 
the Houyhnhnms. Then try some of the 
short stories; “Seaton’s Aunt” will give 
a nice “scarey” thrill. But do not forget 
the poetry. Peacock Pie and Collected 
Poems contain few pages without treasure. 
For a later adventure, more difficult, re- 
serve Memoirs of a Midget. 

The author of these books has been 
talked about so far without your knowing 
much about his life. Walter John de la 
Mare was born April 25, 1873, at Charlton 
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in Kent. There is both Scotch and French 
blood in him. His mother was the daugh- 
ter of a Scotch naval surgeon, and his 
father was descended from an old Hugue- 
not family. He was educated at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir School, where he founded 
a magazine. When he was sixteen he left 
school to enter the city office of the Anglo- 
American Oil Company, the English 
branch of the Standard Oil Company. 
There he remained for nineteen years. He 
had been writing, and some of his stories 
appeared in print under the name of Wal- 
ter Ramal. His first collection of poems, 
Songs of Childhood, written for his own 
children, appeared in 1902. When he broke 
away from commercial work, he wrote re- 
views for literary weeklies. Before long 
he was devoting all his time to poems and 
stories. Several years ago he lectured in 
the United States. 
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Drawing By Franklin 
Booth, master of wood- 
cut technique. 


The “Woodcut” 


Reproduced through 
courtesy of Woman's 
Home Companion. 


ERE is an exceedingly beautiful and interesting drawing in the woodcut 
f effect, by Franklin Booth, who is unquestionably the country’s master ex- 


ponent in this technique. Executed after the manner of the old woodcut, the 
pen and ink technique which gives a like effect has this same irresistible 
appeal ; its simplicity, its decided black and white contrast, its powerful mass 
areas all contribute to this individual charm and distinction which so few 
treatments of pen and ink renderings possess. For this reason it is widely used 
for decorative illustration and poster work. 


The lines of the woodcut-type drawing are usually worked with a regular steel- 
point or ball pointed pen, depending upon the thickness desired and are made with a 
somewhat irregular stroke to indicate jagged wood fibres. To save time and assure 
uniformity of all the solid areas, many artists fill these in by brush after outlining them. 
Very often, when heavy shadow depth or black masses are desired, o- are painted in 
in solid black, and the few necessary contrasting white lines are brushed in in white 
ink or Chinese white, or the black surface is snes out with a knife. The intense 
blackness and uniformity of Higgins’ Waterproof Black Drawing Ink are responsible 
for its use by leading exponents of this unique and interesting treatment. 


This advertisement, one of a series, reproduces a page of ''Techniques’’, an exquisitely 
printed and profusely illustrated 20 page book on art work in drawing ink which includes 
numerous examples of the work of the country's foremost artists and illustrators. It will be 
sent free of charge to instructors and to participants in the Higgins’ Award Contest. Other 
readers, who mention this magazine, may also obtain a copy by sending 25 cents in stamps 
or coin to Chas. M. Higgins & Co, Use the coupon below. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. * 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GINS 


Cuas. M. Hiccins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Bklyn., N. Y. 
Kindly send me a “ony of "'Techniques.”’ 1 intend to 
participate in the Higgins’ Award Contest 0, or— 
as a non-participant, I enclose 25 cents for my copy of 
“Techniques O 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

NAME OF YOUR SCHOOL 


YOUR DRAWING TEACHER 


When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 
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Deaths of the Month 


ANDERSON, TENNESSEE MITCHELL, 52, 
Dec. 30; sculptress, eurythmic dancing 
teacher, and former wife of Sherwood 
Anderson, noted author. 

CLayton, JupGe Henry De Lamar, 72, 
Dec. 29; author of the famed Clayton Act 
(to release labor from the restrictions of 
the anti-trust laws). He was for 17 years 
a representative from Alabama. 

Costa, Frecp MarsHAL Gomes pa, Dec. 
17; the best of Portugal’s many revolu- 
tionary leaders. He led Portuguese forces 
on the Western Front in the World War 
and had also served with distinction in 
Africa. 

Diese, Roy F., 42, Dec. 6; doctor of 
philosophy of Columbia University, teach- 
er of English at Hunter College. He was 
the author of several noted biographies, 
including Mohammed, John L. Sullivan, 
and Martin Luther. 

Kaynor, REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM 
Kirk, Dec. 20; killed in an airplane acci- 


dent with four others at Bolling Field, 
Washington. The crash came a few sec- 
onds after the take off, and is a complete 
mystery to the Army Air Service. Con- 
gressman Kaynor was on his way home to 
Springfield, Mass., to spend Christmas with 
his family. 

Louset, Emre, 91, Dec. 20; President 
of France during the stormy time of the 
Dreyfus affair. He had much to do with 
the Entente Cordiale with England and the 
alliance with Russia in 1904. He was al- 
ways known as a conciliator and lover of 
peace. 

Re, Ropert, 67; noted artist. Had 
painted murals in the Library of Congress, 
Massachusetts State House at Boston, and 
San Francisco Palace of Fine Arts. 
Learned to paint with his left hand when 
his right arm became paralyzed in 1927 and 
continued to exhibit pictures. 

Rocers, Dr. James, H., 79, Dec. 12; in- 
ventor of the multiplex telegraph printing 
machine and a pioneer in underground and 
underwater radio communication. During 





HE IS A WIDOW’S SON 


But he is a student. 


There was no quitting school when Fate 
took his dad away, because his was 
one father who believed in life in- 


surance. 


And thanks to this foresight, this young 
man will go on through college. 


Your dad can be just as careful! 
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the World War he devised means of suc- 
cessful radio communication with subma- 
rines. 

Stryker, Dr. MELANcTHON W., 79, Dec. 
6; president of Hamilton College for 25 
years, and also noted as a clergyman and 
author. 

Tart, Cartes P., 86, Dec. 31; wealthy 
Cincinnati publisher and _ philanthropist, 
half-brother of Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft. 

Tonvorr, Rev. Francis AntHony, 59, 
Nov. 29; renowned Catholic priest, director 
%f Georgetown Observatory and an author- 
ity on earthquakes. He was one of the 
first scientists to put earthquake data on 
the air, using the wireless to broadcast in- 
formation throughout the world, thus 
warning many stricken cities in time to 
save numerous lives. 

Warren, WitiaM F., 97, Dec. 6; pres- 
ident emeritus and founder of Boston Uni- 
versity. He was widely known as an or- 
ganizer, having helped to start Wellesley 
College and other institutions. 


Theodore Thomas 
(Concluded from page 9) 
fourteen final years of his life had found 
in Chicago the material appreciation 
which he deserved. With no prece- 
dents, no traditions, and no experience 
of others to guide him, he had done 
the kind of work for music in the 
United States that the first settlers had 
when they ploughed their furrows in the 

wilderness. 

“German-born, associated with Ger- 
man musicians all through his life, 
meeting them daily, and living as it 
were in a German atmosphere, yet he 
was the strongest of Americans in sen- 
timent, disposition, feeling and patriot- 
ism.” 

His creed was simple, but it was a 
creed from which he never deviated. 
“Throughout my life my aim has been 
to make good music popular, and now 
it appears that I have only done the 
public justice in believing, and acting 
constantly on the belief, that the people 
would enjoy and support the best in art 
when continually set before them in a 
clear and intelligent manner.” 


The Book Page 
(Concluded from page 13) 
improving, but just now what I want 
to know is what your present taste de- 
mands. If you really like Penrod and 
Sam (as I do, I hasten to say), don’t 
say you prefer Rasseclas—unless you do: 
some people do, you know. If you find 
novels a bore and prefer engineering 
books or magazines that tell you how 
to fly; if you like historical novels or 
adventure or mystery stories, tell me 
that. To the writers of the best three 
letters I will give each a book—and I’ll 
try to make it the sort you like. I 
promise to answer every letter myself, 
and I hope you do your best to swamp 
me with mail. The names of those 
writing the best letters will be printed, 
but not the letters themselves, for these 
are confidential. Between us we ought 

to make this department worth while. 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 
By F. L. Wirson, Jr. 


T THIS time of the 

year there is added 

to our general col- 

lections an array of 

Charity Stamps from 

various countries. These 

stamps are called the 

Christmas Stamps and 

when separated from 

the other stamps of our 

-collection form a type 

of collection both unique and picturesque. 
Our own Christmas Seals are not postage 
stamps and are termed labels only. In fact, 
our government postal department has re- 
quested the postmasters not to receive let- 
ters for mailing with such labels on the 
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address side. But at this point let me say 
that our own seals make a very present- 
able appearance among the collection of 
Christmas stamps because the designs are 
original and bold. 


The Charity Stamps issued by the vari- 
ous countries are classed in the stamp cata- 
logue as semi-postals, meaning special pos- 
tal issues and not regular emissions. With 
these stamps, in addition to the regular 
postage, is added a tax, the proceeds of 
which are paid by the government to the 
various charity organizations authorized to 
receive such moneys. As these semi-pos- 
tals are catalogued and a place provided 
for them in our albums they are naturally 
sought by stamp collectors and thousands 
of sets in mint condition are sold to these 
collectors annually. Therefore stamp col- 
lectors become involuntary contributors to 
the. charity organizations of the. world. 
Many of the countries realize this fact and 
to further the sale of such stamps print 
them in attractive designs and colors. 
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At the headpiece is shown one of the new 
set of Luxemburg “Caritas” stamps show- 
ing the portrait of the infant Princess 
Marie Gabrielle. In this set there are five 
values in very striking colors. The last 
two years there appeared on the Luxem- 
burg Charity stamps the portraits of the 
little Princess’ brother and sister, and per- 
haps next year we will see the youngest, 
Prince Charles, on a set of these stamps. 

A very pretty set has recently arrived 
from Belgium. This set is in aid of the 
National Anti-Tuberculosis Society and 
engraved by M. de Bast. Another pic- 
torial set has arrived from Switzerland. 
This is the regular “Pro Juventute” print- 
ing that is made each year for the benefit 
of the various Charities in Switzerland. 

Saar has also issued a Charity set. This 
set consists of seven values of interesting 
design. Mexico too has a Charity stamp. 
Several other countries issue these stamps. 
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in the “Name 
This Building” Con- 
test must guess the 
name and location 
of the building. 
They must also 
write a 100-word 
essay on “Why I 
Think This Is a 
Beautiful Building.” 
The writer of the 
best essay received 
will be awarded 
$5.00 in cash. Ad- 
dress Architecture 
Editor, The Scho- 
lastic, Wabash 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, 

Pennsylvania. 


(Ewing Galloway, N. Y.) 
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(Continued from page 4) 
her face to be kissed—in complete confi- 
dence that the tiny powder-puff in her 
vanity-bag would soon adjust any pos- 
sible mishap to the tip of her small nose. 
“But I don’t believe you ever think I 
think of anything.” 

“Good-bye, my dear,” said Mr. Thripp; 
“don’t kiss me. I am all of a smother 
with the washing-up.” 

“Toodle-loo, ma,” Millie shrilled, as 
her father followed her out into the pas- 
sage. 

“Take care of yourself, my dear,” he 
called after her, “and don’t be too late.” 

“Late!” tossed Millie, “any one would 
think I had been coddled up in a hot- 
house.” 

Out of a seething expanse of spirit in 
Mr. Thripp’s mind only a few words made 
themselves distinct. “Well, never mind, 
my precious dear. I’m with you for- 
ever, whether you know it or not.” 

He returned into the house, and at 
once confronted his younger son, Char- 
lie, who was at that moment descending 
the stairs. As a matter of fact he was 
descending the stairs like fifteen Charlies, 
and nothing so much exasperated his fa- 
ther as to feel the whole house rock on 
its foundations at each fresh impact. 

“Off to your match, my boy?” he cried. 
“Some day I expect you will be taking 


a hand in the game yourself. Better 
share than watch!” 

“Not me, dad,” he assured him good- 
humouredly. “I’d sooner pay a bob to 
see other fellows crocked up. You 
couldn’t lend me one, I suppose?” 

“Lend you what?” 

“Two tanners; four frippenies; a 
twelfth of a gross of coppers.” 

Good God! yelled Mr. Thripp’s inward 
monitor, am I never to have a minute’s 
rest or relief! But it yelled in vain. 

“Right you are, my son,” he said in- 
stead, and thrusting his fleshy hand into 
his tight-fitting trouser-pocket he brought 
out a fistful of silver and pence. “And 
there,” he added, “there’s an extra six- 
pence free, gratis, and for nothing, for 
the table d’hote. All I say is, Charlie, 
better say ‘give’ when there isn’t much 
chance of keeping to the ‘lend.’ I don’t 
want to preach; but that’s always been 
my rule; and kept it too, as well as I 
could.” 

Charles counted the coins in his hand, 
and looked at his father. He grinned 
companionably. He invariably found his 
father a little funny to look at. He 
seemed somehow to be so remote from 
anything you could mean by things as 
they are, and things as they are now. He 
wasn't so much old-fashioned, as just 
a gone-by. He was his father, of course, 
just as a jug is a jug, and now and then 
Charlie was uncommonly fond of him, 
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longed for his company, and remembered 
being a little boy walking with him in 
the Recreation Ground. But he wished 
he wouldn’t be always giving advice, and 
especially the kind of advice which he 
had himself assiduously practised. 

“Ta, dad,” he said; “that’s doing me 
proud. I'll buy you a box of Havanas 
with what’s over from the table d’hote. 
And now we’re square. Good-bye, dad.” 
He paused as he turned to go. “Honour 
bright,” he added, “I hope I shall be 
earning a bit more soon, and then I 
shan’t have to ask you for anything.” 

A curious shine came into Mr. Thripp’s 
small lively eyes; it seemed almost to 
spill over on to his plump cheeks. It 
looked as if those cheeks had even paled. 

“Why, that’s all right, Charlie, me 
boy,” he mumbled, “I'd give you the 
skin off me body if it would be of any 
use. That’s all right. Don’t stand about 
too long but just keep going. What I 
can’t abide is these young fellows that 
swallow down their enjoyments like so 
much black draught. But we are not that 
kind of a family, I’m thankful to say.” 

“Not me!” said Charles, with a grimace 
like a good-humoured marmoset, and off 
he went to his soccer match. 

Hardly had the sound of his footsteps 
ceased—and Mr. Thripp stayed there in 
the passage, as if to listen till they were 
forever out of hearing—when there came 
a muffled secretive tap on the panel of 
the door. At sound of it the genial podgy 
face blurred and blackened. 

Oh, it’s you, you cringing Jezebel, is 
it?—the thought scurried through his 
mind like a mangy animal. Mr. Thripp 
indeed was no lover of the ultra-feminine. 
He either feared it, or hated it, or both 
feared and hated it. It disturbed his 
even tenour. It was a thorn in the side 
of the Mr. Thripp that not only believed 
second thoughts were best, but systemati- 
cally refused to give utterance to first. 

The gloved fingers, Delilah-like, had 
tapped again. Mr. Thripp tiptoed back 
into the kitchen, put on his coat, and 
opened the door. 

“Oh, it’s you, Mrs. Brown,” he said. 
“Tilda won't be a moment. She’s up- 
stairs titivating. Come in and take a seat.” 

His eyes meanwhile were informing 
that inward censor of his precisely how 
many inches thick the mauvish face- 
powder lay on Mrs. Brown’s cheek, the 
liver-coloured lip-stick on her mouth, and 
the dye on her loaded eye-lashes. Those 
naturally delicate lashes swept down in 
a gentle fringe upon her cheek as- she 
smiled in reply. She was a graceful 
thing, too, but practised; no longer in the 
blush of youth either; though still mis- 
tress of the gift that never leaves its 
predestined owner—the impulse and pow- 
er to fascinate mere man. Still, there 
were limitations even to Mrs. Brown’s 
orbit of attraction, and Mr. Thripp might 
have been Neptune itself he kept himself 
so far out in the cold. 

He paused a moment at the entrance 
to the sitting-room, until his visitor had 
seated herself. He was eyeing her 
Frenchified silk scarf, her demure new 
hat, her smart high-heeled patent-leath- 
er shoes, but his eyes dropped like stones 
when he discovered her own dark lan- 
guishing ones surveying him from under 
that hat’s beguiling brim. 
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Nice afternoon after the rai,” he re- 
marked instantly. “Going to the pictures 


I suppose? As for meself, these days 


make me want to be out and in at the 
same time. It’s the musty, fusty, smoky 
dark of them places J can’t stand.” 

Mrs. Brown rarely raised her voice 
much above a whisper. Indeed it ap- 
peared to be a physical effort to her to 
speak at all. She turned her face a little 
sidelong, her glance on the carpet. “Why, 
it’s the dark I enjoy, Mr. Thripp,” she 
said. “It”—and she raised her own— 
“it rests the eyes so.” 

For an instant Mr. Thripp’s memory 
returned to Millie, but he made no com- 
ment. 

“Here’s Mrs. Brown, Tilda!” he called 
up the staircase. Good heavens, the 
woman might as well be the real thing, 
the voice within was declaring. But the 
words that immediately followed up this 
piece of news were merely, “You'll be 
mighty surprised to hear, Tilda, Mrs. 
Brown’s got a new hat.” A faint catcall 
of merriment descended the stairs. 

“Oh, now, Mr. Thripp, listen to that!” 
whispered the peculiar voice from out of 
the little airless sitting-room, “you al- 
ways did make fun of me, Mr. Thripp. 
Do I deserve it, now?” 

A gentle wave of heat coursed over Mr. 
Thripp as he covertly listened to these 
accents, but he was out of sight. 

“Fun, Mrs. Brown? Never,” he re- 
torted gallantly; “it’s only my little way.” 
And then to his immense relief on lifting 
his eyes, discovered Tilda already des- 
cending the stairs. 

He saw the pair of them off. Aston- 
ishing, he thought, what a difference there 
can be in two women’s backs! Tilda’s 
straight, angular, and respectable, as you 
might say; and that other—sinuous, se- 
ductive, as if it were as crafty a means of 
expression as the very smile and long- 
lashed languishments upon its owner’s 
face. “What can the old woman see in 
her!” he muttered to himself; “damned 
if I know!” On this problem Mr. Thripp 
firmly shut his front door. Having shut 
it he stooped to pick up a tiny white 
feather on the linoleum; and stooping, 
sighed. 

At last his longed-for hour had come— 
the hour for which his very soul pined 
throughout each workaday week. Not 
that it was always his happy fate to be 
left completely alone like this. At times, 
indeed, he had for company far too much 
housework to leave him any leisure. But 
to-day the dinner things were cleared 
away, the washing-up was over, the 
tables fair as a baker’s board, the kitchen 
spick and span, the house empty. He 
would just have a look round his own 
and Tilda’s bedroom (and, maybe, the 
boys’ and Millie’s). And then the chair 
by the fire; the simmering kettle on the 
hearth; and the soft tardy autumnal dusk 
fading quietly into night beyond the 
window. 

It was a curious thing that a man who 
loved his family so much, who was as 
desperately loyal to every member of it 
as a she-wolf is to her cubs should yet 
find this few minutes’ weekly solitude a 
luxury such as only Paradise, one would 
suppose, would ever be able to - provide. 

What a place looks like when you come 
back to it from your little enjoyments— 


it’s that makes all the difference to your 
feelings about a home. The small chores 
done, Mr. Thripp put on an old tweed coat 
with frayed sleeves, and returned to the 
kitchen. In a quarter of an hour that 
too more than ever resembled a new pin. 

Then he glanced up at the clocks; be- 
tween them the time was a quarter to 
four. He was amazed. He laid the tea, 
took out of his little old leather bag a 
pot of jam which he had bought for a 
surprise on his way home, and arranged 
a bunch of violets in a small jar beside 
Tilda’s plate. But apart from these fam- 
ily preparations, Mr. Thripp was now de- 
positing a demure little glossy brown tea- 
pot all by itself on the kitchen range. 
This was his Eureka. This was prac- 
tically the only sensual secret luxury Mr. 
Thripp had ever allowed himself since he 
became a family man. Tilda’s cooking was 
good enough for him provided that the 
others had their little damties now and 
then. He enjoyed his beer, and could do a 
bit of supper occasionally with a friend. 
But the ritual of these solitary Saturday 
afternoons reached its climax in this 
small pot of tea. First the nap sweet as 
Nirvana in his easy-chair, then the tea, 
and then the still, profound quarter of an 
hour’s musing before the door-knocker 
began again. 
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Having pulled down the blind a little 
in order to prevent any chance of 
draught, Mr. Thripp eased his bootlaces, 
sat himself in his chair, his cheek turned 
a little away from the window, his feet 
on the box that usually lay under the 
table, and with fingers clasped over his 
stomach composed himself to sleep. The 
eyelids closed; the lips set; the thumbs 
twitched now and again. He breathed 
deep, and the kettle began a whispered 
anthem—as if a myriad voices were sing- 
ing on and on without need of pause or 
rest, a thousand thousand leagues away. 

But now there was none to listen; and 
beyond quiet hung thick in the little 
house. The two clocks on the chimney- 
piece quarrelled furiously over the fleet- 
ing moments, attaining unanimity only in 
one of many ticks. Ever and again a 
tiny scutter of dying ashes rejoined those 
that had gone before in the pan beneath 
the fire. Soon even these faint stirrings 
became inaudible and in a few moments 
Mr. Thripp’s spirit would have wafted 
itself completely free awhile from its 
earthly tenement, if, suddenly, the image 
of Millie—more vivid than even the ac- 
tual sight of her a few minutes before 
—had not floated up into the narrow 
darkness of her father’s tight-shut eyes. 

But this was not the image of Millie 
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says 
“RoucH riding 

and ROUGH throats 
don’t go together’ 


Mee work is stren- 


uous—believe me! I am care- 
ful of my health—doubly 
careful that I don’t catch a 
cold or a cough. I have used 
Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops for years. They 
soothe and clear my throat 
when it is full of desert 
dust and sand. And they 
put an end to a h in 
no time at all. .* 


Never neglect a h or 
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as her father usually saw her. A pathetic 
earthly melancholy lay over the fair an- 
gelic features. The young cheek was 
sunken in; the eye was faded, dejected, 
downcast; and her cheek was stubbornly 
turned away from her father, as if she 
resented or was afraid of his scrutiny. 

At this vision a headlong anxiety dart- 
ed across Mr. Thripp’s half-slumbering 
mind. His heart began heavily beating: 
and then a pulse in his forehead. Where 
was she now? What forecast, what ‘warn- 
ing was this? Millie was no fool. Millie 
knew her way about. And her mother if 
anything was perhaps a little too cen- 
sorious of the ways of this wicked world. 
If you keep on talking at a girl, hinting 
of things that might otherwise not enter 
her head—that in itself is dangerous. 
Love itself even must edge in warily. The 
tight-shut lids blinked anxiously. But 
where was Millie now? Somewhere in- 
doors, but where? Who with? 

Mr. Thripp saw her first in a teashop, 
sitting opposite a horrid young man with 
his hair greased back over his low round 
head, and a sham pin in his tie. His 
elbows were on the marble-top table, and 
he was looking at Millie very much as 
a young but experienced pig looks at his 
wash-trough. Perhaps she was at the 
Pictures? Dulcet accents echoed into the 
half-dreaming mind—“But I enjoy the 
dark, Mr. Thripp ... It rests the eyes.” 
It was almost unnaturally dark in the 
cinema of Mr. Thripp’s fancy at this mo- 
ment; yet he could now see his Millie 
with her pale, harmless, youthful face, 
as plainly as if she were the “close-up” 
of some star from Los Angeles on the 
screen. 

For a moment Mr. Thripp sat immov- 
able, as if a bugle had sounded in his 
ear. Then he deliberately opened his 
eyes and glanced about him. The No- 
vember daylight was already beginning 
to fade. Yes, he would have a word with 
Millie—but not when she came home that 
evening. It is always wiser to let the ac- 
tual coming-home be pleasant and welcom- 
ing. To-morrow morning, perhaps; that 
is, if her mother was not goading at her 
for being late down and lackadaisical 
when there was so much to be done. 
Nevertheless, all in good time he would 
have a little quiet word with her. He 
would say only what he would not after- 
wards regret having said. He had meant 
to do that ages ago; but you mustn't 
flood a house with water when it’s not on 
fire. She was but a mere slip of a thing 
—like a flower, not a wild flower, but 
one of those sweet waxen flowers you 
see blooming in a florist’s window—which 
you must be careful with and not just 
expose anywhere. 

And yet how his own little place here 
could be compared with anything in the 
nature of a hot-house he could not for 
the life of him understand. Delicate- 
looking! Everybody said that. God bless 
me, perhaps her very lackadaisicalness 
was a symptom of some as: yet hidden 
malady. Good God, supposing ... He 
would take her round to see the doctor 
as soon as he could. But the worst of it 
was you had to do these things on your 
own responsibility. And though Mr. 
Thripp was now a man close on fifty, 
sometimes he felt as if he could no longer 
bear the burden of all these responsi- 


bilities. Sometimes he felt as if he could- 
n’t endure to brood over them as he was 
sometimes won't to do. If he did, he 
would snap. People looked old; but no- 
body was really old inside; not old at least 
in the sense that troubles were any the 
lighter, or forebodings any the more 
easily puffed away; or tongues easier to 
keep still; or tempers to control. 

And talking of tempers reminded him 
of Charlie. What on earth was going to 
be done with Charlie? There was no 
difficulty in conjuring up, in seeing 
Charlie—that is if he really did go every 
Saturday to a football match. But 
Charlie was now of an age when he 
might think it a fine manly thing to be 
loafing about the counter of a pub talk- 
ing to some flaxen barmaid with a tup- 
penny cigar between his teeth. Still, Mr. 
Thripp refused to entertain more than a 
glimpse of this possibility. He saw him 
at this moment as clearly as if in a peep- 
show, packed in with hundreds of other 
male creatures close as sardines in a tin, 
with their check caps and their “fags,” 
and their staring eyes revolving in con- 
sort as if they were all attached to one 
wire, while that idiotic ball in the middle 
of the arena coursed on its helpless way 
from muddy boot to muddy boot. 

Mr. Thripp’s mouth opened in a yawn, 
but managed only to achieve a fraction 
of it. He rubbed his face; his eyes now 
shut again. It was not as if any of your 
children were of much practical help. 
Why should they be when they could 
never understand that what you pined for, 
what you really needed was not only 
practical help but some inward grace and 
clearness of mind wherewith they could 
slip in under your own thoughts and so 
share your point of view without all that 
endless terrifying argumentation? He 
didn’t always give advice to suit his own 
ends; and yet whenever he uttered a word 
to James, tactfully suggesting that in a 
world like this—however competent a man 
may be and however sure of himself— 
you had to push your way, you had to 
make your weight felt, James always 
looked at him as if he were a superan- 
nuated orang-outang in a cage—an orang- 
outang with queer and not particularly 
engaging habits. 

He wouldn’t mind even that so much if 
only James would take his cigarette out 
of his mouth when he talked. To see that 
bit of stained paper attached to his son’s 
lower lip wagging up and down, beneath 
that complacent smile and those dark help- 
less-looking eyes, all but sent Mr. Thripp 
stark staring mad at times. Once, in- 
deed, he had actually given vent to the 
appalling mass of emotion hoarded up like 
water in a reservoir in his mind. The 
remembrance of the scene that followed 
made him even at this moment tremble in 
his chair. Thank God, thank God, he hadn’t 
often lost control like that. 

Well, James would be married by this 
time next year, he supposed. And what 
a nice dainty pickle he was concocting 
for himself! The truth of it was, with 
all his fine airs and neat finish, James 
hadn’t much common-sense. He had a 
fair share of brains; but brains are no 
good if you are merely self-opinionated 
and contemptuous on principle. James 
was not like anybody in Mr. Thripp’s own 
family. He was a Simpkirs. 
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And then suddenly it was as if some 
forgotten creature in Mr. Thripp’s mind 
or heart had burst our crying; and the 
loving look he thereupon cast on his elder 
son’s face in his mind was almost maud- 
lin in its sentimentality. He would do 
anything for James within reason; any- 
thing. But then it would have to be with- 
in James’ reason—not his own. He knew 
that. 

Well, as soon as he could get a chance, 
Mr. Thripp, sitting there in his chair de- 
cided, he would have another good think; 
but that probably wouldn’t be until next 
Saturday, if then. You can’t think to much 
purpose—except in a worried disjointed 
fashion—when you are in the noise of an 
office or keeping yourself from saying 
things you have no wish to say. 

At this moment Mr. Thripp once more 
opened his eyes wide. The small kitchen 
loomed beatifically rosy and still in the 
glow of the fire. Evening had so far 
edged on its way now. that he could 
hardly see the hands of his two clocks. 
He craned forward; in five minutes he 
ought to be brewing his little private pot 
of tea. Even if he nodded off now, he 
would be able to wake in time, but five 
minutes doesn’t leave much margin for 
dropping off. He shifted a little on his 
chair, and once more shut his eyes. And 
in a moment or two his mind went com- 
pletely blank. 

He seemed to have been suddenly 
hauled up helpless with horror into an 
enormous vacancy—to be dangling un- 
confined and motionless in space. A scene 
of wild sandy hills and spiky trees—an 
illimitable desert, came riding towards 
him out of nothingness. He hung motion- 
less, and was yet sweeping rapidly for- 
ward, but for what purpose and to what 
goal there was not the smallest inkling. 
He began to be deadly afraid; groaned; 
stirred—and found himself with fingers 
clenched on its arms sitting bolt upright 
in his chair. And the hands of the clock 
looked to be by a hair’s breadth precisely 
in the same position as when he had 
started on that ghastly nightmare journey. 
His face blanched. He sat appalled, lis- 
tening to an outrageous wailing of voices. 
It was as though a thousand demons lay 
in wait for him beneath his window and 
were summoning him to his doom. 

And all this nightmare horror of mind 
was due solely to a wailing of cats! And 
yet even as with flesh still creeping he 
listened on to this clamour, it was so 
human in effect that it might be multi- 
tudinous shades of the unborn that were 
thronging about the glass of his window. 
Mr. Thripp rose from his chair, his face 
transfigured with rage and a desire for 
revenge. He went out into the scullery, 
opened the back door, and at sound of 
him the caterwauling instantly ceased. 

And almost as instantly his fury died 
out in him. The cold evening air fanned 
his forehead. He smiled quixotically, and 
looked about him. There came a furtive 
rustle in the bushes. “Ah, there you are!” 
he sang out gently into the dark. “Have 
your play while you can, my fine gentle- 
men! Take it like your betters, for it’s 
—a sight too soon over.” 

Above the one cramped leafless elder- 
tree in his yard a star was pricking the 
sky. A ground mist, too, was rising, al- 
ready smelling a littie stale. 
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Semester Review Tests for English Classes 2/~~ 


Tert I 


Short Stories and Their Authors (Completion 
Test—Score Value 20 Points). 
Directions: ‘Complete each of the following 
ctotmmante ka weitng tn tho Monk ot he right 
appropriate information about short stcries or 
their authors. 
i eataee The expression “irony fate” 
much to one who read xm. a 
( (The Ambitious Guest). 
For an account of actual experiences in 
a. “far North read 
2. yh BR ht him “to see things 
as they are” is the claim 
3. A tragic tale told in the form of @ breery, 
humorous monol 
4. How the reat War affected the outlook 
of noncombatants is seen in 
5. Not until after his financial ruin in a 
Norwegian business crisis was literary work seri- 
va —~ by 
rah Withers would probably have died a 
natural death had it not been for her love of 
uti 
7. We think seriously about the soundness of 
our penal system when we rea 
8. _ a kindly intrigue Kitty Fowler brought 
about happiness of Marion Leicester and 























‘9. A distinguished painter as well as an en- 
tertaining writer is 
10. ildee and Rose are characters in the 
story 
11. A mystic story of Northern superstition 


is = folk a 
In L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language” z examples of the American ver- 


13. A person who would know the life of 
rural New England should read the stories of 


14. The only English sae of short stories 
whose work has appeared in The Scholastic this 
semester is 

15. We have been introduced to the work of 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman through the story 


16. Early Autumn, A Good Woman, and The 
pea Case of Miss Annie Spragg are novels 


7. In 1929 the Pulitzer Prize was awarded 
Julia Peterkin for her novel, 
18. The heroine of Sea View is a humble 
lodging housekeeper named 
19. Experiences in adventurous living are 
sought by 






































The short story _ the “Graduates’ 
Number” was contributed b y 


Test II 
Authors and Titles (Matching Test—Score 
Value 10 Points). 

Directions: On the blank in front of the sec- 
ond column write the number of the author 
which corresponds in the first column. Sample 
See 1 below. 

. Sir Esme Howard 11. 1. - ama River An- 


thology 
. Winfield Scott ... 2. Marvelous Boy 
. Hilaire Belloc 


ae Strange Mosting 
. Harold Brighouse ap- 


. » — ee for 
Gamaliel Bradford g An Outline of 
Dorothy Emerson riticism . 
a T Y Avi- 
. Llewellyn Jones ston ptienacreage 
Robert Bridges . 7. Hannaker Mill 


... 8. Precaution 
. Gladys L. Schmitt __ * The Night of “Mr. 
. Wilfred Owen 


108 The Lay of Life 
. Edgar Lee Masters - 5 


Test i 


Poems and Poets (True False Test—Score 
Value 25 Points). 

Directions: If the statement is true under- 
line the word true; if the statement is false, 
underscore the word false. 

Sample: North of Boston is a volume of 
poetry by yoves Kilmer. True False 

The Battle Hymn of the Republic is a national 
song. True False 

1. When I am dead I h 

His ie were scarlet, 
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it may be said: 
his books were 


read. 
This clever epi is from the pen of Edgar 
Lee Masters. Prue False 
2. Leander is a fine poetic retelling of a 
classic myth by Malcolm Cowley. True False 
3. An unusual mastery of technique is evi- 
dent in the work of the Poet Laureate. True 


False 
4. Wilfred Owen sees war as our most glori- 
ous opportunity for self-sacrifice. True False 
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. The sonnet is a poem of nine lines. 
True False 
6. Nowhere did George Sterling enjoy such 
pou as in his native state, New York. 
rue False 


7. Reminiscent of the ballads of Kipling is 
Congo Bound. True Fi 

8. Isaiah Beethoven was able to meet death 
triumphantly. True False . . 

9. pt Belloc writes exclusively in the 
— of “Wee poetry. True False 

e saw our woods butchered, flames 

“he in the maple tops.” The above quota- 
tion is from a poem in Cowley’s Blue Juniata. 
True False 

11. James Elroy indore evidences a keen 
sense of color. True Fal 

12. The poems of Gladys L. Schmitt are 
~~ rather than imaginative. True 


13. An American writer who has but re- 
cently made his debut as a poet is Malcolm 
Cowely. True False 

14. “Where cold Sierras gleam like scattered 
foam.” This line contains a fine metaphor. 
True False 
_ 15. Advanced age has rendered Robert Bridges 
incapable of creative writing. True False 
_ 16. “The sea flung her arms about his arms 
in Bay: mingled her hair with his.” These 
lines are from Sterlings’ The Master Mariner. 
True False 

17. In The South Country, Hilaire Belloc 
writes enthusiastically of Sussex. True False 

18. “To strive, to seek, to find, but not to 

ield.” The same thought is found in Paul 

ren’s Final Testament. True False 

19. James Elroy Flecker died at the age of 
Sitv-ene, a victim of tuberculosis. True 


20. One of the few poets whose work ap- 
peared in the American Mercury was George 
Sterling. True False 

21. The Glass of Time was a os eg which 
reflected bygone romances. True Fals 

. When it appeared in 1915 the Spoon River 
Anthology was idly received. True False 
23. 4 what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth’s sl at all?” 
These pps are from elloc’s To Night. 
True 
24. Recolection | describes the joys of roller 


— True False 


25. — men were all asleep the snow came 


ng, 
In Targe, , white flakes falling on the city 
rown. 
These lines are taken from London Snow by 
False 


Bridges. True 
Test IV 


Various Matters (Multiple Choice Test—Score 
Value 25 Points). 

Directions: In the blank at the right place 
the number of the word or word group which 
correctly te — the statement. 

Sample ugene O’Neill is famed as an 
architect (2) a musician, (3) a dramatist, (4) a 
portrait painter. 3 

1. Robert Henri chose to paint (1) captains 
of industry, (2) humble people, (3) European 
statesmen, (4) society women. ................ 

2. The supreme qualification for a biographer 
is (1) patience im research, (2) a sense of the 
dramatic, (3) humor, (4) universal sympathy. 

3. John Wildman’s comy shows that he is 
greatly interested in (1) Greek civilization, (2) 
old china, (3) nature, (4) aviation. ............ 

Probably the finest opera house in the 
world has recently been o quant in (1) Lendon, 
(2) Chicago, (3) San Francisco, (4) Paris. 

5. Thomas Mann is (1) the president of the 
National Conference on Student Participation in 
Student Government, the director of the 
Saltzburg Music Festival, (3) the winner of the 
1927 Pulitzer Prize, (4) the winner of the Nobel 
Prize in literature. 

6. Virgil was born “@) 70 P- - (2) 405 
A. a (3) 216 B. C., (4) 90 A 

The prize winner in the «Best Fey. x, 

Ever Saw” contest receives (1) 


11. The literary critic should assume (1) 
that he has nothing to do with friendly or un- 
friendly attitudes, (2) that there is no distinction 
between what is said and the man who says it, 
(3) that the ome wishes to bear witness to 
the truth, (4) that there is likelihood of wilful 
misrepresentation. ‘einiaaatied 

12, A Recipe for Happiness discusses princi- 
pally (1) spiritual values, (2) aesthetic values, 
(3) material values, (4) scientific values. 


“13. A correct estimate of Patrick Henry’s 
character is difficult because (1) he left a mass 
of contradictory writi (2) he left almost no 
writings, (3) no care ul study of his life has 
been made, (4) his contemporaries all speak in 
his praise. ............ 

14. The International Art Exhibit is held in 
(1) Pittsburgh, (2) New York, (3) Baltimore, 
oy So Spee 

15. First rise in the Twenty-eighth Inter- 
national Art Exhibit went to (1) a Greek artist, 
(2) an Austrian artist, (3) an Italian artist, 
(4) an American artist. ............ 

16. In books and lectures Nicholas Roerich 
preaches that art (1) brings happiness, (2) 
is an agency to unite mankind, (3) is an ex- 
ression of individuality, (4) should be followed 
or art’s sake. ............ 

17. Because it so faithfully follows the book, 
Miss Robertson recommends (1) ay en 
(2). The Cossacks, (3) Lorna Doone, (4) A Tale 
of Two Cities. ............ 

18. Material for The Night of “Mr. H.” was 
drawn from (1) the writings of Charles Lamb 
and his friends, (2) a manuscript by Robert 
Elliston, (3) am unauthenticated anecdote, (4) 
~ - ination of the author. _............ 

Fhe Night of “Mr. H.” is similar in 
war ‘to (1) She Stoops to Conquer, (2) Macbeth, 
(3) What Every Woman Knows, (4) Abraham 
¢ Pee 

20. The wealthy John Jacob Astor seems to 
have been (1) almost ee: a money-getter, 
(2)a philanthropist, (3) an enthusiastic horti- 
culturist, (4) an accomplished musician. ... 

1. The Salzburg Festival commemorates the 
achievements of (1) Liszt, (2) Wagner, (3) 
Mozart, (4) Beethoven. _............ 

22. The Scholastic has just welcomed as edi- 
tor of the Books and Reading Department (1) 
Hughes Mearns, (2) Mrs. May Lamberton Beck- 
er, (3) Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart, (4) Rich- 
ard Burton. ............ 

23. The acting of George Arliss is seen to 
advantage in (1) The Taming of the Shrew, 
(2), Innocents of Paris, (3) Hallelujah, (4) Dis- 
co an 

24. “Jeb” Stewart was (1) a pattern of 
domestic, (2) an occasional gambier, (3) too 
fond of drinking, (4) a believer in God, but not 
a church member. _............. 

25. Don Juan, the story of Lord Byron's 
qoute is by (1) Emil Ludwig, (2) James Trus- 
ow Adams, (3) | Senator Beveridge, (4) Andre 
Maurois. 


Test V 
Vocabulary Test (Score Value—20 Points). 


Words included in the following test are taken 
from material which has been recommended for 
the use of English Classes. 

Directions: In each expression is an italicized 
word. Underscore the word which most closel 
corresponds to the meaning of the italicized wo 

Sample: Fear gave asperity: caution, daring, 
humility, harshness. 

1, Some aspersions of the general: medals, 
campaigns, official reports, unfavorable remarks. 

A young barrister: bar-tender, genius, 
lawyer, horse. 

There are the catacombs: tombs, low hills, 
instruments of torture, drawbridges. 

4. The line of the downs; feather pillows, 
submarines, surveyors, uplands. 

Excess of affection: absence, evidence, im- 
moderetenens, growth. 

he fracas which followed: chapter; quar- 
oft ruler, procession. 

. He admitted grudgingly, reluctantly, braz- 
enly, recently, unhesitatingly. 

Their hazards I will seek: risks, treasures, 
i sources, 





a 
(2) five dollars, (3) a loose-leaf Pe a 5 (2 
—_ while book. . ............ 
The Aeneid was written during the reign 
of ar Trajan, (2) Constantine, (3) Nero, (4) 
SING, | ceri 
9. New York is not yet a perfect art centre 
because (1) the Metropolitan is too small, 
(2) few artists paint there, (3) the Museum 
of Modern Art has no building of its own, 
(4) New Yorkers do not encourage artists. 
10. Dod Proctor inted the “Girl with 
a Guitar” is (1) bal a (2) French, (3) 
American, (4) Russian. ........... 





9. The incidental: stories: legendary, indecent, 
thrilling, subordinate. 

10. This junketing is inappropriate: extrava- 
gance, costuming, feasting, title. 

11. Mottled with shadows: associated, spotted, 
populated, darkened. 

12. He was lenient: convalescent, indulgent, 
talkative, stingy. 

A momentous problem: 

ae complicated, important. 

1 he attorney was epecgaieas learned in 
the law, eloquent, servile, hopeful. 

15. A_ precarious existence: insecure, idle 
carefree, before-this-earthly-life. 
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Semester Review Tests for Social Studies Classes 


By WiuiaM G. FIXEL 


Il. Who Am I? 

Directions: The initial letters of the answers 
to each definition in the group, when read down- 
ward, spell the name of some person prominent 
in current suette this fall. When you have dis- 
covered “Who Am I?” in A, B, C and D, tell 
why each is famous. ‘ 

A, The military dictator of Poland. 
An epic which gives us a picture of the 

Greek Heroic Age. 

An invention, the anniversary of which 
was recently celebrated. 
Went into effect in July, despite the 

President’s objection. 

An ignorant, though patriotic leader, who 
swayed the ancient Athenian democracy. 

A country which expelled its rulers be- 
cause they assumed modern styles. 

A well-known merchant and philanthropist 
of Chicago. 

Our new Ambassador to France. 

King of Egypt. 

Where the American dirigibles are being 
built. 

The party to which MacDonald belongs. 

A city in Belgium, center of a con- 
troversy over an anti-German inscrip- 


yee Pe 


bw 
fe Pee ND 


tion. 
C. 1. Famous German statesman who died 
recently. (Last name.) a 

2. Kingdom in Near East, under British 
mandate. 

3. Leader in fight to refuse Vare his seat. 

4. Country connected with the Platt Amend- 
ment. 

5. A famous Russian statesman. 

6. Where compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes was victorious in recent elec- 
tion. 

Y 2 age sometimes given to the Progres- 
sives. 

8. The President-elect of Mexico. 

D. 1. Famous dirigible pilot. 

2. Mediator between Bolivia and Paraguay. 

3. A former president of Mexico. 

4. Defeated in New York mayoralty cam- 

sg. Oviginal and best argument for a protec- 


tive tariff. 
Founder of new third party—the ‘ “League 
of Independent Political Action.” 
Il. Completion Test. (Fill in the Blanks.) 


1. The League of Nations has ....................... 
branch RED: sedatienenistedomenpniien d of dele- 
gates from all the member nations, and the 
a sort of executive committee 

meet Ss a year. 
— 2 several time ra iat was called the 
“Tongue of the Revolution,” because he made 
many Stirring .........-..--.0----- 








3. Thomas ...........-5------ who is now ........ 
ears old, in the year .........-..---.-.0+ made the 
krst successful at 





anieiiiie New “Jersey. Before 
that his greatest accomplishment was the ............ 
eiaieamie which reproduced the human ................-. 
pase ae has for forty years been a 
“protectorate” of Great Britain but has been 
granted greater independence by the new 
ctheiassticigaidataabade government. 
5. President Hoover is in favor of the 
cighitentginianinggphiine clause in the Tariff Bill. This 
clause allows the president, upon the recom- 











mendation of the ...............-::--+ Commission, to 

deneidanaaitenteditiiliae rates by 

The coalition of the 

-eaitamaamnnentas y an 

amendment to the bill "bes siinchisipalaiaticiteaniaipaiapan this 

clause 

. ‘John 0 ees was born in 

Waldorf, Ra pede but came to this country and 

g e trade. His set- 
tlement at latiesanidihiaenlaidetiion in the an 


country served as one of the grounds for our 
claims to that region in our dispute with 
ctinanevtaaantnisidints » in 1848. 

7. The special session of Congress confined 
itself to the following —_ measures: (1) 
ae ee 


Bills or ‘resolutions were 
passed pertaining to all but 





above. san th 
SS en have a majority in the 
House in the present or .............-...-.-.-- ‘ongress. 


In the Senate, although they have a paper ma- 
jority. , they have lost me ae, Compost toa 
6 een 
AL The allied es A, swaleali 


10. Americans are to build a model ................ 
in fifteen months in 
factory is to be built there which will turn out 
OS eee cars and trucks per year. 
and Russia have resumed 








in. Amare relations. 
12, Great Britain is to give up her mandate 
CUGD titan » in Arabia. 











13. neeececsereeeremreeceeeeeeedS the President of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

14. In the recent German referendum the 

was Aaf, ted 

_ rere eras is the new premier of 
France. 

16. The Canadian Supreme Court has ruled 
SIN cotriemcestineuaiiene are eligible to the Canadian 
Senate 

he problem, and changes 


peat a ate: industry are two questions 
, I. the Labor Party in 
, ERE se YY pee in- 
dustry may be cut to seven and one-half. 
18. has at last ratified the Mellon- 
Berenger agreement. 
. The British have installed the largest 
ace at wom” pe 
20. Premier 
has given up seven of his nine “portiolios. 
21. The 


Ie EE. has been settled. 
.. will celebrate the .................... 
rliament. 
rmer premier of ................--- 











ines of its. 
23. Jan Smuts, 
metusanmetie is visiting ‘this country. 
III. True and False Test. 
(Mark with plus sign those which are true. 


Use the minus for the false. 
those which are false.) 

1. Tacna-Arica, better known _as the Chaco, is 
the district in dispute between Bolivia and Uru- 
guay. 

2. Aspasia is the name given to the ailment 
or condition characterized by total loss of mem- 
ory. 

3. Contemporary authority now confirms the 
popular conception concerning Patrick Henry’s 
defiant speech which ended with the words, “If 
that be treason, make the most of it.’ 

4. Bremen is the name of the new German 
Chancellor. 

5. France demands parity with Great Britain 
and the U. S. in all classes of war ships. 

6. England is willing to yield to the American 
demand for “Freedom of the Seas” 

7. France is not willing to curtail the building 
of eubmarinee. 

8. e Bank of International Settlements will 
be rocated at the Hague. 

9. he Poles and the Germans an cooperat- 
ing in making Danzig a great se 


Write correctly 


a Po . 
John D. Rockefeller pa amy $2,000,000 


for a Library in Geneva. 

11, South Africa has opened a legation in the 
U. S. and has appointed a minister. 

12. The Church and State have made peace 
in Mexico. 

13. Rioting broke out between the French 
and _ the Mohammedans at the “Wailing Wall” 
in Turke 

14. The Pan-American Arbitration Conference 
aided in settling the dispute between Paraguay 
and Bolivia. 

15. Chile aided as mediator in the Chaco 
dispute. 

16. During the World War the English 
promised independence to the Arabs. 

17. Calles was elected president of Mexico at 
the last election and has just been entertained 
at the White House by President Hoover. 

18. The Heimwehr contains the communistic 
element in Austria. 

Stalin is a great Russian statesman. 

20. Russia desires Poland to return to her the 
Saar Basin region in which there are great de- 
posits of platinum. 

IV. Multiple Choice Test. (Select the best 
answer. 

1. The U. S. has been against joining the 
World Court because, (a) it is not a member of 
the League of Nations, or (b) it is afraid of 
partiality in the court’s rulings, or (c) it is not 
in favor of the advisory capacity of the court 
unless it (the U. S.) can veto the request for 
such an opinion on any matter in which it 
claims to have an interest. 

2. The nations signing the “optional clause” 
of the World Court (a) need only, if they so 
desire, submit cases to the court, or (b) may 
resign from the court at the end of three months 
notice, or (c) pledge themselves to take to the 
court all disputes between them and other nations 
so signing and also agree to accept the decisions 
of the court as final. 

. The Polish Corridor is (a) the palace of 
the Polish President, or (b) the title of the 
Polish ruler, or (c) the strip of land which gives 
Poland an outlet to the Baltic Sea. 

4. The U. S. has been interested in Haitian 
affairs for the past 15 years, (a) cause she 
wished to protect the natives against the Spaniards, 
or (b) in order to protect the large American 
sugar plantations, or (c) to keep order and to 
aid in the administration of affairs so that Haiti 
would meet her foreign obligations and thus fore- 
stall intervention or action on the part of any 


European power, or (d) in order to prepare the 
way for annexation to the U. S. 

5. The Platt amendment (a) contains the terms 
and conditions under which Cuba, was given her 
independence, or (b) is the change in the Tariff 
law which provides for a Tariff Commission, or 
(c) is the ae under which the Vol- 
stead Act was passed. 

6. The Labor Party in England is a party 
with (a) socialistic, or (b) conservative, or (c) 
liberal leanings. 

William B. Shearer is well known as (a) 
a vice-president of the Bethlehem Sinaiiies 
Corporation, or (b) a “big —_ A lobbyist who 
claims he was hired by three big shipbuildi 
concerns to work against reduction in — 
armament, or, (c) one of the American delegates 
to the London Conference, or (d) champion of 
the farmers in their fight for a farm relief bill. 

Trouble between Russia and China was 
caused by (a) China’s ousting the Russian offi- 
cials from control of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, or (b) China’s destroying the Chinese East- 
ern Railway, or (c) by the leasing of this 
railway to apan. 

- Connect each of the following with some 
measure or event of importance: (1) Borah, 
(2) Eyanson, (3) Gibson,.(4) Smoot, (5) Mor- 
row, (6) Grundy, (7) Dawes, (8) Eckener, (9) 
a (10) Norris, (11) Brookhart, (12) John 

iewey. 

VI. Connect each of the following with the 
Tariff: (1) obscene books, (2) lobbying, (3) 
the Fo ee (4) Cuba. 

ive the details of President Hoover’s 
program for restoring confidence in American 
business and industry. 

VIII, Tell briefly why each of the following 
contains elements of danger to world peace: 
(1) Danzig and the Polish corridor, (2) Man- 
churia, (3) Afghanistan, (4) Tangier, (5) Popu- 
lation growth. 


IX. Matching Test. 


A. B. 
1. Braille ( ) 1. Negro educator. 
2. Moses ( ) 2. President Hoover. 
3. Karolyi ( ) 3. The blind. 
4. Curie ( ) 4. 13 month calendar. 
s. ew naval code 5. ——s to enter 
the U. 
6. Cooperative mar- 6. U. S. objection to 
keting ( ) World Court. 
7. Du Bois ( ) 7. Cuba. 
8. Chairman of Farm 8. German Nobel prize 
Board ( ) winner for liter- 
9. Strikes in textile ature. 
industry ( ) 9. Porto Rico. 
10. Advisory opinion 10. Director of the 
( Budget. 
11. Theodore Roosevelt, 11. Princess Marie of 
" am. 
12. Machado ( ) 12. § 
13. McCarl ( ) 13. di m. 
14. Crown Prince Hum- 14. “Sons of the wild 
bert ( ) jackass’ 
15. Mann ( ) 15. Farm tick. 
16. De Rivera ( ) 16. Gastonia. 


17. Sears Roebuck ( ) 17. Legge. 
X. Deaths. 


(a) Tell why each of the following has been 
in the public eye: (1) Theodore Burton, (2) 
Prince von Buelow, £4 Victor L. Berger, (4) 
Emile Berliner, (5) Robert Henri, (6) L. D. 
Tyson, (7) Louis Marshall, (8) H. C. Witwer, 
(9) Lemira Goodhue, (10) Emile ‘Loubet. 

(b) Supply the names of the following: (1) A 
Fundamentalist orator against Darwinism, (2) 
inventor of a gas mantle, (3) the eldest son of a 
famous president, who was also a famous general. 


XI. “The Glory That Was Greece.” 


A. True and false test. (Rewrite correctly 
those which are false.) 

1. Greece is larger than the state of Maine. 

2. Greece is a fertile country. 

3. As early as the sixth century B. C. Athens 
became dependent on the grain areas around the 
Black Sea. 

4. Crete was the capital of the ancient Greek 
nation of Athens. 

5. Crete was the seat of the “Aegean Civili- 
zation”. 

6. Sparta was the stronghold of the Dorian 
Civilization. 

- Dorian ornaments were characterized by 
their florid gracefulness. 

Tonian ornaments were simple, rigidly 
geometric, precise and vigorous. 

9. The Greeks practiced slavery similar to 
thet which later existed in the southern states of 
the 

10. Athenian culture was built on a slave sys- 
tem. 

B. Rearrange chronologically: The Dark Ages, 
Age of Pericles, the Heroic Age, ‘Aegean civili- 
zation,” Roman Conquest, Hellenistic Age, the 
Age of the Pioneers. 
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As he stood silent there in the ob- 
scurity a deepening melancholy crept 
over his mind, though he was unaware 
into what gloomy folds and sags his face 
had fallen. He suddenly remembered that 
his rates would have to be paid next week. 
He remembered that Christmas would 
soon be coming, and that he was getting 
too old to enter into the fun of the thing 
as he used to do. His eyes rolled a little 
in their sockets. What the .. . his old 
friend within began to suggest. But Mr. 
Thripp himself did not even enunciate 
the missing “hell.” Instead, he vigor- 
ously rubbed his face with his stout ca- 
pable hand. “Well, fog anyhow don’t 
bring rain,” he muttered to himself. 

He shut the door and returned to his 
fireside. No more hope of sleep that af- 
ternoon. He stirred the fire; it leapt 
brightly as if intent to please him. He 
pushed the kettle on; lit the lamp; 
warmed his privy glossy-brown teapot, 
and fetched out a small private supply 
of the richest Ceylon from behind some 
pots in the saucepan cupboard. 

Puffs of steam were now vapouring out 
of the spout of the kettle with majestic 
pomposity. Mr. Thripp lifted it off the 
coals and balanced it over his teapot. 
And at that very instant the electric bell 
—which a year or two ago in a moment 
of the strangest caprice Charles had fixed 
up in the corner—began jangling like a 
fire-alarm. Mr. Thripp hesitated. If this 
was one of the family, he was caught. 
Caught, that is, unless he was mighty 
quick in concealing these secret prepara- 
tions. If it was Tilda—well, valour was 
the better part of discretion. He poured 
the water into the pot, replaced the lid, 
and put it on the oventop to stew. With 
a glance of satisfaction at the spinister- 
like tidiness of the room, he went out, 
and opened the door. 

“Why, it’s Millie!” he said, looking out 
at the slim-shouldered creature standing 
alone there under the porch; “you don’t 
mean to say it’s you, my dear?” 

Millie made no reply. Her father 
couldn’t see her face; she pushed furtively 
past him without a word, her head still 
stooping out of the light. 

Oh, my God, what’s wrong now? yelled 
her father’s inward monstrous monitor, 
frenziedly clanging the fetters on wrist 
and ankle. “Come right in, my pretty 
dear,” said Mr. Thripp seductively, “this 
is a pleasant surprise. And what’s more 
between you and me and the gatepost, I 
have just been making myself a cup of 
tea. Not a word to mother; it’s our 
little secret. We'll have it together be- 
fore the others come in.” 

He followed his daughter 
kitchen. 

“Lor, what a glare you are in, pa!” 
she said in a small muffled voice. She 
turned the wick of the lamp down so low 
that in an instant or two the flame flick- 
ered and expired, and she seated herself 
in her father’s chair by the fire. But the 
flamelight showed her face now. It was 
paler even than usual. A strand of her 
gilded pale-brown hair had streaked itself 
over her blue-veined temple. She looked as 
if she had been crying. Her father, his 
hands hanging down beside him as use- 
lessly as the front paws of a performing 
bear, watched her in an appalling trepi- 
dation of spirit. This then was the secret 


into the 


She (relating her travels)—And in Flor- 
ence I visited the Pitti Palace. 
He—Oh did ums? 


oO 
Bank Robber—Quick! 
m 


oney. 
Terrified clerk—C-c-certainly, sir. H-h- 
how would you like it? 


Hand over the 


Oo 
Mrs. Flip—’Evans! Wot orful lang- 
widge! 
Mrs. Dildge—Orl right; it’s only my 


Bill. ’E’s allus a-trippin’ over that 
prayer mat wot ’e brought ’ome from 
Mespotamia! 

Oo 


Brown—My dog took first prize at the 
cat show. 
Smith—How come? 


Brown—He ran away with the cat. 
oO 
Minister—Oh, my! surely you're not 


fishing on Sunday. 2 : 
T. L—No, sir, I’m just teaching this 
worm to swim. 











The prosecuting attorney was examining 
a negro witness. “Now, Mose,” he said, 
“tell us what you know about this fight.” 

“Well boss,” began Mose, “I think—”. 

“I don’t care to know what you think. 
Tell me what you know about the fight.” 

“I think—” 

“I told you not to tell us what you 
think.” 

“But boss,” cried Mose, apologetically, 
“I ain’t no lawyer. I can’t talk without 
thinking.” 

o | 


“I is—” began John. 
“I am, not is,” corrected the teacher. 
“I am the ninth letter of the alphabet,” 
said John. 
o 


Cat—Shucks! I’m not afraid of danger. 
I’ve got nine lives! 
Frog—That’s nothing—I croak 
night. 
1c} 


Customer (on the telephone)—Have you 
any flesh-colored stockings? 

Hosiery Clerk—Yes; whadda ya want, 
pink, yellow, or black? 


every 








of his nightmare; for this the Cats of 
Fate had chorused! “What’s wrong, 
Millie love? Are you overtired, my girl? 
There! Don’t say nothing for a minute 
or two. See, here’s my little pot just 
meant for you and me!” 

Millie began to cry again, pushing her 
ridiculous little handkerchief close to her 
eyes. Mr. Thripp’s hand hovered awk- 
wardly above her dainty hat and then 
gently fumbled as if to stroke her hair 
beneath. He knelt down beside her chair. 

For heaven’s sake! for heavens’s sake! 
for heaven’s sake! a secret voice was gab- 
bling frenziedly in his ear. “Tell your 
old dad, lovey,” he murmured out loud, 
softly as the crooning of a wood-pigeon. 
Millie tilted back her pretty hat and 
dropped her fair head on his shoulder. 


“It’s nothing, dad,” she said. “It’s only 
that they are all the same.” 

“What are all the same?” 

“Oh, fellows, dad.” 

“Which one, precious?” Mr. Thripp 


lulled wooingly. God strike him dead! 
muttered his monster. 

“Oh, only young Arthur. Like a fool 
I waited half an hour for him and then 
saw him—with that Westcliff girl.” 

A sigh as voluminous as the suspira- 
tion of Niagara swept over Mr. Thripp; 
but it made no sound. Half a dozen mi- 
raculous words of reassurance were 
storming his mind in a frenzy of relief. 
He paused an instant, and accepted the 
seventh. 

“What's all that, my precious?” he was 
murmuring. “Why, when I was courting 
your mother, I saw just the same thing 
happen. She was a mighty pretty young 
thing, too, as a girl, though not quite so 
trim and neat in the figure as you. I 
felt I could throttle him where he stood. 


But no, I just took no notice, trusting in 
my own charms!” 

“That’s all very well,” sobbed Millie, 
“but you were a man, and we have to 
fight without seeming to. Not that I care 
a fig for him: he can go. But... .” 

“Lord, Millie!” Mr. Thripp interrupted, 
smoothing her cheek with his squat fore- 
finger, “you'd beat twenty of them West- 
cliffs, with a cast in both eyes and your 
hands behind your back. Don’t you 
grieve no more, my dear; he'll come back 
safe and sound, or he’s less of a—of a 
nice young feller than I take him for.” 

For a moment Mr. Thripp caught a 
glimpse of the detestable creature with 
the goggling eyes and the suede shoes, 
but he dismissed him sternly from view. 

“There now,” he said, “give your poor 
old dad a kiss. What's disappointments, 
Millie; they soon pass away. And now, 
just take a sip or two of this extra-strong 
Bohay! I was hoping I shouldn't have to 
put up with a lonely cup and not a soul 
to keep me company. But mind, my 
precious, not a word to your ma.” 

So there they sat, father and daughter, 
comforter and comforted, while Mr. 
Thripp worked miracles for two out of a 
teapot for one. And while Millie, with 
heart comforted, was musing on that other 
young fellow she had noticed. boldly 
watching her while she was waiting for 
her Arthur, Mr. Thripp was wondering 
when it would be safe and discreet to dis- 
turb her solacing day-dream so that he 
might be busying himself over the sup- 
per. It’s one damn neck-and-neck worry 


and trouble after another, his voice was 
assuring him. But meanwhile, his plain 
square face was serene and gentle as a 
nestful of halcyons, as he sat sipping hot 
water and patting his pensive Millie’s hand, 
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George Junior Republic, 6-8 
Germany, 4-23; 5-23; 8-22 
Great Britain, 3-23; 5-22; 
6-22; 8-22; 9-23 
Greece, Glory That 
(Agard) 
Why Greek Civilization is Worth 
Studying Today, 1-6, 7 
The Greek Scene, 2-8, 9 
Our Debt to Archaeology, 3-8, 9 
The Drama of Greek Develop- 
ment, 4-8, 9 
Athens in the 5th Century, B. C., 
5-8, 9 
The Greek Wars, The Hellenistic 
Age, The Roman Conquest, 6-10, 
11 
How the Greeks Made Their Liv- 
ing, 7-8, 9 
How the Greeks Governed Them- 
selves, 8-10, 11 


1-22; 


Was, Series 


How the Greeks Educated Their 
Children, 9-10, 11 
Greece, 9-23 
Grundy, Joseph R., 5-16 


Haiti, 8-23 

Hague, 8-23 

Harron, Robert, 1-8; 5-11; 8-27 
Henri, Robert, 1-2 

Henry, Patrick, 3-6, 7 

Hoover, Herbert, 1-16, 17 
Howard, Sir Esme, 3-11, 12 
Hurley, Edward Nash, 8-15 
Hurley, Patrick J., 8-20 
Hutchins, Robert Maynard, 7-15 


Iceland, 7-28 

Illiteracy, War on, 7-21 

India, 9-22 

Industrial Strife (see North Caro- 
lina) 

Iraq, 3-27 

Italy, 2-22; 3-23; 5-28; 9-23 


Japan, 2-23; 5-29 
Jones, Llewellyn, 2-4; 3-10 


Karolyi, 5-27 
Kent, Rockwell 
Cover (Bringing in the Christmas 
Tree, 8) 
Christmas in Alaska, 7-3, 4 
Adventurer of Life, 7-5 


Lane, Myles, 6-18 

Lamb, Charles, 4-5 

Lardner, Ring, 1-3, 4; 1-5 

League of Nations, 1-22; 2-18 

Legge, Alexander, 1-20; 9-20 

Lesson Plan, 1-32; 2-32; 3-32; 4-32; 
5-32; 6-32; 7-32; 8-32; 9-21 

Library Table, 1-25; 3-12; 
7-19; 9-25 

Lie, Jonas, 4-3; 4-4 

Lindbergh, Charles, 4-15 

London Naval Parley, 7-22; 8-16; 
9-16 

Louvain, 5-25 


5-19; 


Mann, Thomas, 6-14 
Manchuria (see China) 
Masters, Edgar Lee, 1-13 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay, 
4-18 
Masaryk, 4-23 
Meiklejohn, Dr. Alexander, 8-14 
Mellon, 4-21 
Mexico, 1-29; 2-25; 4-27; 6-27; 7-29; 
8-25 
Minnigerode, Meade, 5-6, 7 
Monaco, 2-23 
Music 
Theremin, 8-15 
Opera, 5-14 
Chicago Opera House, 6-2 
Theodore Thomas, 9-8 


2-16, 17; 


Navy, 1-20; 7-22; 9-16 
Norton, Henry Kittredge, 5-16, 17 
North Carolina, 2-20; 5-26 


Oberammergau, 5-15 
Ohio Canalization Completed, 3-21 
Owen, Wilfred, 7-13 


Palestine, 1-23; 2-23 


The Scholastic 


Peterkin, Julia, 2-3, 4; 2-5 
Philippines, 8-21 
Platt Amendment, 4-16, 17 
Poetry Corner 
Bridges, Robert, 2-13 
Belloc, Hilaire, 6-13 
Cowley, Malcolm, 5-13 
De la Mare, Walter, 9-13 
Flecker, James Elroy, 4-13 
Graduates, 8-7, 8 
Masters, Edgar Lee, 1-13 
Owen, Wilfred, 7-13 
Sterling, George, 3-13 
Poland, 6-23; 8-23; 9-23 
Porto Rico, 2-26; 8-21 
Prison Riots, 4-20; 8-20 


Reparations, 1-23 
Rhineland, 3-22 
Rivering, 3-2 

Roerich Museum, 5-2 
Root, Elihu, 2-26; 7-16 
Rosenwald, Julius, 4-15 
Roumania, 4-22 

Rubio, Ortiz, 6-27 
Russia, 2-25; 5-28 


Salzburg, 6-6, 7 

Saar, 6-23 

Science, 3-15; 9-14 

Seas, Freedom of, 6-20 

Shearer, 3-21 

Shipping, 1-15; 4-21 

Short Stories 
Christmas in Alaska (Kent), 7-3 
Elias and the Draug (Lie), 4-3 
Flower Garden (Belitt), 8-3 
Haircut (Lardner), 1-3 
Justice (Bromfield), 3-3 
Missie (Peterkin), 2-3 
Nap (De la Mare), 9-3 
Sea View (Armstrong), 6-3 
Voice of the Clock (Freeman), 

5-3 

Sinclair, Harry F., 2-21 

Singapore, 1-29 

Slosson, Dr. Edwin E., 4-14 

South Africa, 1-29 

Sports 
All-American Football Teams, 8-28 
Carnegie Foundation Report, 5-11 
Collegiate Athletics, 5-11; 8-27 
Football (E. K. Hall), 4-7 
Football (Warner), 2-6 
Football (Sampson), 8-27 
Golf, 1-14 
Hockey, 6-18; 8-27 
Tennis, 1-8; 2-14 

Spain, 7-23 

Stamps, 3-29; 6-26; 9-27 

Sterling, George, 3-13 

Stinchcomb, James, 2-11 

Stock Market, 5-20 

Stuart, “Jeb,” 7-6, 7 

Stresemann, Gustav, 3-14 

Sweden, 5-28 


Tacna-Arica, 1-29 

Tadjikistan, 5-29 

Tangier, 7-18 

Tardieu, Andre, 6-22 

Tariff, Understanding the, 5-16, 17; 
1-20; 2-20; 4-20; 5-21; 6-21 

Tax Reduction, 3-20; 6-20; 8-20 

Telephone, 8-14 

Turkey, 7-28 

Tyroglyphics, 1-31; 2-31; 3-31; 4-31; 
5-31; 6-31; 7-31; 8-31; 931 


Vare, William S., 2-20; 8-20 
Venezuela, 1-29 
Virgil, Bimillennium, 2-11 


Warner, Glenn, 2-6 
Williams, B. H., 4-16, 17 
World Court, 2-20; 8-20 


Yugoslavia, 4-22 





DIRECTORY OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 





In Sunny 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE Fina: 


Accredited college for men and women. A. 
B. and B. S. degrees. Music, art, home 
economics, speech, commercial courses. Situ- 
dents from 32 states. Campus of citrus 
groves by lake. Outdoor sports all year. 
Reasonable rates. Ludd M. Spivey, M. A., 

LL. D., President, Box S, Lakeland, 





Randolph-Macon Woman's College 

Standard A. B. and A. M. courses. Placed 
in first rank of women’s colleges. Aims to 
develop highest type cultured Christian char- 
acter. 845 students from 33 states, 3 foreign 
countries. Healthful climate. Sixty-acre 
campus. Ample equipment including astro- 
nomical observatory. Art, music courses. 
Gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic field, 
Moderate rates. D. R. Anderson, President, 
Box S, Lynchburg, Va. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


For women. Courses lead to B. A. 
and B. S. degrees. Music, art, spoken 
English, physical education. Gymnasi- 
um and field athletics. Modern equip- 
ment. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Founded 1842. Catalog. Box S., 


Staunton, Virginia. 


HOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited college for women. A. 
B., B. S. in Home Economics, B. M. in 
Music. Teacher Training. 125 acres. 
Receiving enrollments for the Fall of 
1930. Catalog. Address 

REGISTRAR, HOOD COLLEGE 

Box S, Frederick, Md. 


BEAVER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Accredited. 76th year. 23 minutes from all Philadel- 
phia advantages. Courses lead to A. B. and B. 8. de- 
grees. Standard college courses. New Chemistry, Biology 
and physics laboratories. Home Economics, Kindergarten- 
Primary, Commercial Education, Health Education, Mu- 
sic, Fine Arts, Speech Arts, Secretaryship. Teachers’ 
certificate. 16 buildings. Dormitories with private baths. 
Catalog. Walter Burton Greenway, D. D., 
President, Box S, Jenkintown, Pa. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN’S 
COLLEGE 


A standard college. A. B., B. S., B. M. de- 
grees. Combined 5-year college and nurse 
training course. Music, Art, Public Speaking, 
Domestic Science, Secretarial, Physical Edu- 
cation. Catalog. Address Illinois Woman’s 
College, Box 910, Jacksonville, Ill. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
50 Minutes from St. Louis 

For 104 years one of the outstanding 
women’s colleges west of the Mississippi. Two 
and four year courses offering degrees. 
Music, journalism, fine arts, oratory, home 
economics, and business courses. Modern 
buildings, completely equipped on a 138-acre 
campus. Golf, hockey, swimming, archery. 
Catalog. John L. Roemer, D. D., Pres., Box 
2030, St. Charles, Mo. 


COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH 

Catholic college for women near 
Morristown, N. J. a, B os oe Oe 
degrees. Teacher-training. Home 
Economics, Music. Attractive build- 
ings, complete laboratories. 400-acre 
campus. All sports. Catalog. Address 
Dean, Box S, Convent Station, N. J. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE 


Co-educational. B. A. and B. S. degrees. 
Course for teachers. Strong pre-medical, pre- 
law, and cultural courses. New Science 
Building and Ladies’ Dormitory. Interesting 
college life. Day and boarding students. 
Catalog. Pres. W. F. Teel, A. M., D. D., Box 
S, Reading, Pa. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 


Preparing women to become Ele- 
mentary and Kindergarten teachers. 
Cultural courses. 3 and 4 year di- 
plomas. 43rd year. New buildings. 
Spring term, Feb. 3; Summer, June 20. 
Box 910, Evanston, III. 























Shall I Go to College? 


VERY year about this season 
thousands of high-school stu- 
dents wonder about college. Going 
to college is an uncertain adventure. 
Perhaps it will mean borrowing 
money or working for several years 
and during every vacation. The 
temptation is great to find a job 
that gives money to spend for 
clothes and theatre tickets and _ 
haps a_ second-hand automobile. 
“Ts it worth while to go to college?” 
you ask. 

The background of your own ex- 
perience gives no ready answer, and 
another person finds it difficult to 
settle the matter. Individuals differ 
and colleges differ. All one can do is 
to generalize. College will do things 
to you which will help to make the kind 
of a person you will become. But no one 
can predict what college will make of you. 
Much depends on you, on what capacities 
you were born with, and on what you 
consciously want to become. Going to 
college is not so important as how you 
go,— your attitude of mind toward it. 

You might arrive at some such state- 
ment as this: “College is a place where I 
may spend four years to learn my own 
capacities, to train my mind to under- 
stand and use the great store of informa- 
tion which men have accumulated, to 
learn the ways in which men live and the 
values they find in what they do, and to 
seek for myself a satisfactory life. Though 
I might do these things outside a college, 
there I can do them with the greatest 
economy of time and energy. But I must 
remember that I shall be disappointed if 
I sit back and wait for the college to work 
miracles on me without more effort of my 
own than it takes to pay tuition, attend 
classes, and buy textbooks.” When you 
have said this with conviction, go to your 
college, even though it means Eeodiiies, 
assured that nothing else at present is 
quite so important. 








Beloit College 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


A Liberal Arts College found- 
ed in 1846 and located on the 
Wisconsin-I Illinois State bound- 
ary, one hundred miles north- 
west of Chicago. 


A College firmly rooted in 
traditions and _ consistently 
dedicated to the belief that a 
liberal arts training, furnishing 
a broad background in many 
fields of thought and achieve- 
ment, is the best possible 
preparation for one’s life work. 


Non-sectarian. 
For Bulletins, please address 


Secretary for New Students 
BELOIT COLLEGE 


Beloit, Wisconsin 
VISITORS WELCOME AT ALL TIMES 











Save time—enroll at this old established school of 
engineering. Enter any time, days or evenings. 1, 2 
and 3 year courses. Diplomas and B. S. Degrees. 
i » Special 4 months’ 
ractical course in 
rafting.Othershort 
courses. Low tuition 
—easy terms. Earn 
while youlearn. Free 
employment bureau. 
1. Athletics. Successful 
oo graduates every- 
where. Write for our free, illustrated 80 page “‘Blue 
Book.” It gives you all the facts. Address the Presi- 
dent, Charles W. Morey ,B.S.,M. E. 


CHIcAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
A-55 118 East 26th Chicago, Ill. 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park, Pittsburgh 
College of Industries 
College of Engineering 
College of Fine Arts 








Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY 
COLLEGE 


Standard four-year college courses. Degrees 
conferred in Civil Engineering, Chemistry and 
Commerce and Finance. 109th year, lso 
preparatory school offering four-year course 
planned to meet College Entrance Board Ex- 
amination requirements. Catalogue. CHARLES 
E. HYATT, Pres., Box S, Chester, Pa. 





—with a great past 
and a growing future 


UNIVERSITY OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Address the Registrar 








Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teachers College School of Commerce 
Professional Schools 
School of Music, Training School for Nurses, 
University High School 
Second semester begins Feb. 10, 1930. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers greater opportunities in 
training. Bachelor and master degrees. 
time and part-time courses. Degree courses 
for normal school graduates and physical edu- 
eation students. For information address A. 
H. Wilde, Ph. D., Dean, Box S, 97 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Rider College Saves 2 Years 


Four years’ College Work and Bachelor De- 
gree in two years, 48 weeks each. Finance, 
Business Administration, Executive, Secre- 
tarial, Commercial Teacher Training and C. 
P. A. Accounting. 2000 students annually. 
Co-ed. Summer Sessions granting college 
credits. Dormitories. Athletics, Exceptional 
positions for graduates. 66th year. Catalog. 
Treasurer, Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Accredited A. B. and B. S, college for men, 
graduates of accredited high school or pre- 
paratory school. Liberally endowed. Pre- 
medical and pre-law courses. All athletics. 
Historic, healthful location. Limited enroll- 
ment. Catalog. Secretary of Admissions, Box 
S, Salem, Va. 


Cedar Crest College 


Attractive suburban site, modern dormi- 
tories and equipment, congenial campus life, 
wholesome environment. A. and B. §8. 
Degrees with majors in Liberal Arts, Music, 
Expression, Education, Social Science, Secre- 
tarial Science, Home Econ., and religious Ed. 


DR. WM. S. CURTIS, LL. D., Pres., 
Allentown, Pa. 

















Announcing F LDORADO 


The Master Drawing Pencil 


PRIZE AWARDS 
TO HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS... 


AROUND the world, Eldorado is known as “The Master Drawing 
Pencil.” To prove its worth to high school artists and to stimu- 
late interest in pencil rendering, the makers of Eldorado 
announce a prize contest, under the auspices of The Scholastic. 

There will be eight awards in all—one of $50, one of $25, 
one of $15, and five of $5 each—for the best drawings sub- 
mitted. No limit is imposed as to subject matter, but drawings 
must be original. Their technique should be distinctly pencil 
and not suggest crayon or charcoal. More detailed information 
is given in the little booklet of Scholastic Awards which you 
can secure from the editors of this magazine. 

For your further guidance and help, pencil renderings by 
Ernest W. Watson, well-known artist, will appear in these 
pages regularly. The series will show especially how to repro- 
duce the texture of various materials. Marble is illustrated 
here. Steel, silver, wood, porcelain, ivory and many others will 
follow. Watch for them. They'll illustrate the interesting 
possibilities that lie in Eldorado’s smooth, flawless lead. They'll 
prove to you that its performance is unsurpassed. 

Start thinking—and sketching—now! If you want samples of 
Eldorado, we'll gladly send them at your request. Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Pencil Dept. 115-J, Jersey City, N. J. 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 








